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THE 
LAWSON-HAGGART 
JAZZ BAND 
Louis’ hot 5’s and 7’s 
Introduction by Louis Armstrong ; 
Cornet chop suey ; Skit-dat-de-dat ; 
Potato head blues ; Gully low blues ; 


Heebie jeebies ; Melancholy blues ; 
Wild man blues ; King of the Zulus 


LA 8698 


JAZZ STUDIO 
Two 


Laura ; Here come the lions ; 
Paicheck ; Graas Point ; Darn that dream ; 
Do it again 

HERB GELLER (Alto) 
MILT BERNHART (Trombone) 
JOHN GRAAS (French Horn) 
DON FAGERQUIST (Trumpet) 
MARTY PAICH (Piano) 
HOWARD ROBERTS (Guitar) 
CURTIS COUNCE (Bass) 
LARRY BUNKER (Drums) 


LAT 8046 


BOB CROSBY’S 
BOB CATS 
Jazz me blues ; Slow mood (a) 
Do you ever think of me? 
The big noise from Winnetka (b) 

Big foot jump (c) March of the Bob Cats 
Fidgety feet ; Can’t we be friends ? 
All by myself; I hear you talking (d) 
Mournin’ blues ; 

The big crash from China (e) 

(a) Tenor Solo EDDIE MILLER 
(b) BOB HAGGART (Bass), RAY BAUDUC(Drums) 
(c) BOB ZURKE (Piano solo) 

(d) FOUR OF THE BOB CATS 
(e) RAY BAUDUC (Drums) 


BURL IVES 


Coronation Concert 


Recorded at The Royal Festival Hall, 
London 


The divil and the farmer ; St. John’s River ; 
Henry Martin ; Lolly too dum; 
How now shepherd ; Cod liver oil ; 
Waly waly ; A bonnie wee lassie ; 
Venezuela ; Rodger Young ; Mr. Froggie ; 
Big rock candy mountain ; 

Frankie and Johnny ; Blue tail fly 


LAT 8048 
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HUMPHREY 


I promised myself some time ago 
that if ever I found myself writing an 
appreciation of Humph, I would never 
mention that he was schooled at Eton, 
that he served in the Guards or that he 
landed on the beaches at Salerno with 
only his trumpet under his arm. And 
what’s more, I’m not going to. The 
difficulty lies in finding some new 
new discolsures on a man who has 
written an autobiography. 


HOT CLUB OF LONDON 

I first heard Humph play at the 
King Goerge’s Hall at the back of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Tottenham Court Road. 
He had a beard then; the first of the 
many, and played with an up-and- 
coming clarinet player called Wally 
Fawkes. This was just after the end of 
the war and they’ve been playing 
together ever since. There was once a 
rumour that they’d has a row and 
Wally was leaving, but nothing came of 
it. The Hot Club of London who ran 
this series of irregular concerts in the 
King George’s Hall was the concert 
sponsor of the George Webb Band and 
was responsible for bringing the Christie 
Brothers Stompers to London for the 
first time. These were the original 
Stompers—a little known (in the South 


LYTTELTON 


REVISITED 


by Brian Nicholls 


anyway) band from Blackpool. Keith 
and lan, both looking very much 
younger, we’re the leading lights. 

The first Lyttelton Band was, in 
effect, the pick of the Hot Club of 
London musicians. At the time it was 
formed, only Cooks Ferry Inn was 
open as a regular live Jazz Club and the 
Jazz for Dancing Clubs of today were 
non-existant. The arrival of the 
Graeme Bell Band on its first visit to 
Britain prompted Doug. Whitton and 
Ken Lindsay to open the Leicester 
Square Jazz Club, with Graeme’s Band, 
the newly-formed Lyttelton Band and 
the John Haim Jelly Roll Kings, 
providing the music. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 

The band moved from there to the 
Wilcox Brothers’ London Jazz Club 
in Mac’s (Mack’s came later) when it 
was first opened and there followed a 
partnership, which later transpired to 
have been uneasy, lasting for three 
years. The personnel remained relative- 
ly constant until the time of the split 
with Bert and Stan Wilcox and the 
beginning of the gradual decline of the 
London Jazz Club. George Webb left 
the band to retire for good, which later 
turned out to be something different 
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from permanently; Buddy Vallis and 
Keith Christie left to become obscure 
and more famous respectively. 

By now the band, and especially 
Humph, were famous. Pathe Pictorial 
had featured the Club; so that most of 
the national magazines and the Club’s 
membership ran in to several thousand 
ardent fans, each of whom tried to go to 
every function at which the band played. 
As fas as I know they have all been 
renewing their subscriptions and alle- 
giance ever since. 


TRAVELLIN’ MEN 

From 1951 until recently, Humph 
and his band have been on a quiescent 
kick. Individually at various times the 
band’s members have been out and 
about. Humph played with Armstrong 
at Nice and made contact with the 
famous Bath Tub Absinthe Maker. 
More recently Wally has played with 
Bechet in Switzerland. The two piece 
front line which was left after Keith and 
lan Christie departed was increasingly 
augmented by Bruce Turner on alto sax. 

The recent decision to renew the 
band’s acquaintance with a trombone 
player came as a surprise. So also did 
the featuring of the band at a festival 

(concluded on page 30) 
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DECLINE OR FALL? 


— an analysis of the Revival 


It was some months ago in Jazz 
Journal that Roy Voysey informed those 
of us who were still in doubt that we are 
in the post-revival period. Put another 
way his words must inevitably mean 
that the revival proper is dead, and 
presumably any traditional bands still 
playing are a sort of hangover, or 
perhaps they are the start of a new 
revival.Whether we agree that the 
revival is dead or not however, there 
can be no denying that the New 
Orleans style of jazz has lost much of 
the impetus that brought something 
approaching popularity in the years 
following the war when an occasional 
Graeme Bell record filtered through to 
Housewives’ Choice and the absence 
from these shores of people like Kenton 
and Herman was not felt quite so acutely 
as it is today. This article is an attempt 
to find out what went wrong—if anything 


PEE WEE HUNT 

The decline of the revival can be 
explained quite convincingly by poin- 
ting out any number of superficial 
reasons for loss of popularity: com- 
mercial exploitation of the ersatz 
product (e.g. Pee Wee Hunt’s “12th 
Street Rag’’), the fickleness of public 
taste, the constant hostility of the 
musical Press and so on, but it seems to 
me that these are merely contributory 
causes and to accept them as the root 
of the trouble would be to evade the 
real issue. Traditional jazz doesn’t 
need popularity as a stimulant but it 
does need a flow of new ideas and the 
present impasse is due far more to lack 
of inspiration than it is to a falling off 
in the number of cash customers. If 
another coloured jazzman of Bunk 
Johnson’s calibre could be unearthed 
in New Orleans I Don’t think it would 
take long for the wheels of the revival 
to start rolling again. 

I think the last sentence provides what 
is probably the key to the whole trouble. 
It would HAVE to be a coloured man 
and he would HAVE to come from New 
Orleans, nothing else would do. Ever 
since the arrival of Bunk Johnson from 
the wilds of wherever they found him, 
all attention has been focussed upon 
New Orleans and frantic efforts have 


been made to fan the flickering flame 
of what remains of creative jazz in that 
city in an attempt to make it look like a 
roaring beacon; a source of inspiration 
to all who gaze upon it. 

Naturally the efforts have failed 
because virtually all of the really 
talented jazzmen left the district be- 
tween 1915 and 1925 and if we are to 
judge from the 1940 Kid Rena records, 
those who stayed behind did so because 
they would have been unable to find 
employment elsewhere. Yet despite 
everything, the theory that “If it comes 
from New Orleans it must be good and 
if it comes from anywhere else it must 
be a poor copy” has persisted and this, 
combined with a kind of colour bar 
working in reverse, has perhaps more 
than anything else limited development 
and resulted in loss of enthusiasm 
among players and public. 

The emphasis on New Orleans is 
even more surprising when it is re- 
membered that the birthplace of the 
revival was San Francisco in the early 
forties when a group of white musicians 
headed and controlled by Lu Watters 
set the ball rolling with their Jazz Man 
records. Unfortunately this was not 
remembered once Bunk Johnson arrived 
on the scene and the fresh ideas of the 
Yerba Buena Band were quickly dis- 
carded in favour of the “authenticity” 
of the genuine product of New Orleans, 
that is George Lewis and Company. 
Traditionalists as a whole, critics, 
musicians, and public chose to follow 
the New Orleans route which had been 
travelled, before, instead of breaking 
new ground and developing the ideas 
which Lu Watters had put forward, 
and that, in essence was the beginning 
of the end. 


WATTERS OR LEWIS 

If it had been a straight choice 
between Watters and Lewis the result 
might very well have been different, 
but Bunk Johnson’s presence as the 
leader of the Lewis group complicated 
the issue and weighted the scales in the 
latter’s favour. Bunk was the deciding 
factor because nearly everyone was 
prepared to acknowledge his genius 
and faults in his band were readily (and 
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by NEVILLE HUNTER 


wrongly) forgiven simply because it was 
his band and the men in it were New 
Orleans born and bred. 


In fact, it is likely that no-one was 
more annoyed than Bunk that Lewis 
had coasted to fame under the Johnson 
label, but unfortunately it did not 
become known universally until after 
his death that he had no high regard for 
the Lewis-Robinson brand of jazz. By 
then the damage had been done because 
Lewis had already been appointed the 
high priest of traditionalism by the 
New Orleans purists. The years have 
proved how unfortunate their choice 
was, because as Mr. L and P. commented 
in his column recently, Lewis has not 
improved in ten years and is as short of 
ideas as ever. 


In contrast to Lewis and to some of 
his own colleagues on the West Coast, 
however, Lu Watters has travelled a 
long way as an artist and musician 
since the first Jazz Man records of 1941. 
Instead of degenerating as Murphy 
and Scobey have done, or stagnating in 
the Lewis manner, Watters has devel- 
oped and the records he has made for 
Mercury display a flexibility of phrasing 
and a confidence which were not always 
evident in his earlier work. 


BUNK LEADS 

Judging from the Good Time Jazz 
records of Bunk Johnson with the 
Yerba Buena Band which have recently 
been issued in Britain Bunk himself 
seems to be quite at home with the 
Watters style of jazz and anyone who is 
prepared to put prejudice aside will 
probably come to the conclusion that 
they are among the best records he has 
ever made. He actually leads the band 
instead of being trundled along by a 
rhythm section that is out of hand and a 
front line he could never control. As a 
result his trumpet playing is more 
authoritative and more relaxed and the 
clarinet and trombone make no attempt 
to trespass on his territory. 

Perhaps these records are just the 
thing to re-establish the prestige of 
West Coast jazz in Britain at any rate, 
despite the combined forces of Bob 
Scobey, Turk Murphy, the Firehouse 
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PIPERS 


by Raymond Horricks 


Although many musicians have now 
endorsed the new sounds in jazz, it is 
still very rare for a new instrument to 
be accepted into the fold. Obviously 
certain instruments typify jazz. Others 
failing to portray the emotional ele- 
ment have been rejected. Jazz has really 
been very conservative towards its use 
of instruments. The critics have smiled 
tolerantly upon the harpsichord and 
the violin but have never actually ap- 
proved their place in the jazz group. 
Then at the other end of the see-saw 
we always have the Blesh-Harris group 
with us, still waiting to hear its first 
saxophone. 

Accordingly, when three leading 
modernists suddenly take a cut at an 
instrument previously scorned by jazz, 
the matter calls for a little thought. I 
refer, of course, to the flute. At first 
I suspected its use as something of a 
novelty. Acceptance by groups as 
diverse as the Basie band and the West 
Coast experimental school, however, 
means that we cannot ignore its use any 
longer. Good or bad, the flute seems 
to have joined us. 


HARD TO BLOW 

A wind instrument less suited to 
improvised jazz would be hard to 
imagine. While a Benny Carter might 
be able to master most reeds and still 
express his individual style through 
them, he would find it a tough propo- 
sition with a flute. The different em- 
bouchure provides the chief snag. The 
mouth-piece system makes it impossible 
to create any of the tonal inflections 
produced through the saxophone. Hard 
blowers like the Hawk and Ben Webster 
would be stripped of their emotional 
powers from the first note. The flute 
has essentially a polite sound. Sweet 
but not exciting. It irons out all the 
dirty tones but desecrates the rich, 
lusty ones as well. To forge any per- 
sonality through it the soloist has to 
rely mainly on ideas. Tone is out. 
Swing is difficult. Phrasing has very 
much of a sameness unless the soloist 
is. outstanding. To gauge success the 
listener can only search for taste and a 
fluent expression of thought. 

One white and two Negro musicians 
so far have seriously applied the flute 
to jazz. All have previously made a 
contribution as saxophone soloists. 

Amidst the new sounds of the West 
Coast experimental centre we have 
altoist Bud Shank, an_ ex-Kenton 


sideman now reconciled to small group 
jazz. The Barney Kessel Contemporary 
LP (recently issued here on Vogue) 
contains three tracks with Bud playing 
flute. They show him unfortunately 
to be still hardly past the learner stage. 
The one quality to shine from his solo 
work is enthusiasm. He almost swings. 
In a fresh, perky kind of way he flits 
along with the beat like an eager 
butterfly. Bud has mastered the strange 
breathing control perfectly. The tone is 
clean in the manner of a flute. As yet, 
however, his phrasing is still rather 
jerky. This is most noticeable when he 
moves from the practiced theme state- 
ments to the improvised choruses. One 
senses that he is trying to trace practical 
alto lines through a_newly-acquired 
technique. His best contribution to the 
Kessel LP comes with the Latin-styled 
“Bernardo” (or “La Macura’’). On this 
track he dances gaily through the 
jungle growls and tremolo sounds, 
darting out little tit-bits of modern jazz 
in concord with the rhythm. 

At the moment Bud clearly lacks 
familiarity with the flute. Consequently, 
although his ideas might be tasteful, he 
hardly justifies its place in jazz. 


GIGI GRYCE 

On the East Coast, the younger New 
York school has a flutist in Gigi Gryce, 
the talented Negro composer and alto 
player. Now in Gigi, purely from the 
point of view of trained flute music, we 
have more of the real thing. His co- 
ordination of breathing and phrasing 
is better; the ideas are expressed with 
greater fluency. Knowing that Gigi 
only turned to jazz after many years 
spent on a classical vocation. I would 
hazard a guess that the flute has been 
his regular instrument for quite some 
time. His technical command certainly 
leaves nothing to be desired. In reverse 
to a comparative learner like Bud 
Shank, therefore, Gigi’s problem has 
been to adapt a streamlined technique 
to jazz. 

The sides he recorded for French 
Vogue during the 1953 Hampton tour 
make interesting listening. He can be 
heard playing flute in the coda to 
Quincy Jones’ “La Rose Noire” and 
also in a long “I Can’t Get Started” 
solo with a French rhythm section. The 
execution is flawless, but the melodic 
line is restrained, almost as though he 
is afraid to make a mistake. The 
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instrument remains a_ small, shrill 
sound. It doesn’t become a jazz vehicle. 

Finally, there is Frank Wess, the 
Kansas City man, now playing tenor 
and flute with Count Basie. His recent 
Commodore LP comes the nearest to 
convincing me that the flute has a 
place in jazz. 


FRANK WESS 

Wess has been playing flute since 
1949, He understands the instrument 
properly and has been able to fashion 
an individual style with it. Whereas 
Bud Shank made the faux pas of trying 
to push his alto style through the new 
channel, Frank Wess has strictly seg- 
regated his instruments. By evolving a 
separate method of phrasing, better 
suited to the limited attack of the flute, 
he’s negotiated the first tiny avenue for 
feeling. He’s been able to convince 
Basie that it could fit into the pattern 
of the most beat-conscious band in the 
States. He’s managed to get it over to 
audiences with an appetite clamouring 
for emotional jazz. 


“You're My Thrill” and ‘Flute 
Song” from the Commodore session 
reveal his prowess. In its restricted way 
he makes the thing swing. A vestige of 
emotion keeps whipping through to 
spice the superb execution of the strong 
ideas. Yet while Frank has proved 
gifted in this direction, it will be a hard 
thing for others to follow him. The 
flute’s awkward approach brands it as 
a poor relation of jazz. One man can’t 
alleviate that problem. 


FRANK WESS 
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AUTHENTICITY AND ARTISTRY 


Mr. Lowe at least appears to have 
stimulated some additional interest in Louis 
.Armstrong. In the course of conversations 
with voters in the super-colossal Jazz- 
Record-of-the-Year thing, we discover, to 
our surprise that HMV DLPI1015, Jazz at 
the Town Hall, was highly regarded by 
several of them. We had filed this away as 
a “reference” record and not as one we 
were likely to play often. We got it out 
again. 

It still doesn’t make any great appeal. 
Louis, as always, contributes many mo- 
ments of value vocally and on the horn, but, 
although the numbers are good, the 
proceedings generally strike us as rather 
sloppy and blowsy. The kind of Nicksie- 
land backing seems to be approved by 
many, to be accepted as a not displeasing 
variant on the original collective idiom. It 
is uncritical acceptance of music, because 
it is in an admired style, that has caused 
so much harm since the war. 

Authenticity is no substitute for artistry. 
That applies from the folk-roots up, and 
more especially where the very authenticity 
itself is suspect. 

Louis and the All Stars on Brunswick 
LA8691 rather provide another example of 
the same thing. Here is a superior group 
including Billy Kyle, Trummie Young and 
Barney Bigard. None of these seems to be 
either inspired or playing with real en- 
thusiasm. Trummie evidently feels called 
upon to play with the rough tone and 
vibrato of Dixieland; his version of 
perhaps inevitably, lacks the 
punch and charm of that with Lunceford. 
His best and most thoughtful solo is on 
“Struttin’ with some Barbecue”, where he 
sounds much more himself. Kyle plays 
with good beat and strictly jazz conceptions, 
but his solos all sound a little too simple, 
as though he were playing down. Bigard 
had nothing to say this day, Bud Freeman 
hustles engagingly and Kenny John drums 
well except in his noisy solos. The recording 
is diffuse, unsympathetic for this kind of 
bash. If you think our summary over harsh, 
compare with the two LPs by the earlier 
All Stars on Brunswick LA8534 and 
LA8537. Louis himself is very much at ease, 
but not extended, not inspired. There are 
good things: the vocal on ‘“Otchi-tchor- 
ni-ya”’ is a killer, his obbligato to Trummie’s 
vocal on “Margie” so casually correct. 

Going back a few years, Brunswick has 
also produced a gala selection of Louis 
with the Mills Bros. on LA8681. Here we 
are back with artistry, with careful yet 
relaxed skill, accurate timing and the most 
seductive swing. You expect something 
special when top performers in different 
fields unite—and you're usually disa- 
ppointed—but you get it here all right. We 
feel that Louis responds brilliantly to fresh 
material and the wonderful jazz feeling of 
the quartet. He may or may not be dragged 
by inferior accompaniment, as records show , 
but it is the unexpected or unusual that 
sends him. It is our opinion that the Louis 
heard on this record is at the top of his 
form in both departments. The labelling is 


comic. Asterisks mark the numbers with 
trumpet solos by Louis Armstrong, but 
that with one of his best and most exquisite 
solos—‘‘Cherry’’—bears no asterisk. (Take 
it from us, no one but Louis could have 
played it, and itis of a quality that even he 
seldom surpasses). The same applies to 
“Marie” and “Boog It.”” Wonder who 
Brunswick thinks these are played by? 
Even more to the point we are trying to 
make is the collection entitled ‘‘Satchmo 
Serenades” on Brunswick LA8679. None, 
repeat none, of these numbers would have 
been chosen for Louis by the steak-and-ale 
boys who like their jazz rough and tum- 
bling, hearty and extra extroverted. But 
it’s our theory—and the evidence here 
proves it—that Louis shines more surely 
today with such material, and with such 
accompaniments as Sy Oliver provides. 
There is, oddly enough, a more sincere 
quality in both his vocal and trumpet work 
than on new versions of long-familiar 
tunes. It might be that he sees it as a kind 
of duty to turn the dross of these undis- 
tinguished melodies into gold, and in the 
art of transmutation he is certainly a master 
alchemist. There is no question of guying 
the lyrics, as Fats would have done, no 
cap-and-bells stuff to perplex poor souls 
in South Africa. There is good humour, but 
it is altogether genial. All the felicities of 
Louis’ genius in melodic variation and jazz 
phrasing are poured out liberally. Look how 
he triumphs after the awful introduction to 
“I Get Ideas!’ Or take his vocal in ‘Maybe 
It’s Because’’—it comes across with such 
good taste, with such convincing feeling, 
that it is genuinely moving. This gift of 
communicating warmth becomes increa- 
singly rare. You hear it still with Hodges, 
with Hawk, with Ben Webster. The new 
crop want to amaze you, not to move you. 
(Incidentally, the sleeve thinks it’s news 
when Louis is billed as singer! It notes that 
the trumpet solo on “Because of You”’ is by 


BILLY STRAY HORN-— pianist and 
arranger for the Ellington band 
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Louis; by inference, the others are not! 
All the accompaniments seem to be credited 
to Sy- Oliver, but when “The Gypsy” 
appeared on 78—same version—the' label 
gave credit to The Commanders. Look 
over your shoulder, hand to dagger. Whom 
can you trust?) 

By all this, we’re suggesting that closer 
examination of the four LPs mentioned may 
lead to greater appreciation of Louis on 
ballads and other “unsuitable” material. 
And ‘“‘Memories of You” to you, too! 


HAWK TALKS 

Everyone who is well pleased with 
himself and with jazz today would do well 
to read an article in ‘“‘Down Beat’ of 
November 17th by Coleman Hawkins. 
This musician, whom many of the roaring 
horde of modernists seem hardly to have 
heard even on records, has a heap of 
pertinent things to say, such as: 


“I’m told there are some listeners who 
think that jazz stopped with Johnny Dodds, 
and there are others who think that jazz 
started with Stan Kenton. People who don’t 
listen to what’s in the middle have no sense 
of rhythm.” 


And 


“I think there’s no question that in 
between, let’s say, Dodds and Kenton, we 
had the most swing in jazz we ever had 
actually in music. If music doesn’t swing 
it may be a novelty, but it isn’t jazz.” 


(Sweet, pale, West Coast fan, and you, 
bearded, hobnailed revivalist, does your 
music swing? Does it? Or does it merely 
have a beat?) 

Although he credits jazz with being at 
the same creative level as it ever was, he 
doesn’t believe it has the listening audience 
it once had. He cites John Lewis approvingly 
as one whom he has always found interes- 
ting, but out of ‘many thousands of 
musicians today, plenty are mechanical 
rather than real jazz musicians.” 

(Now dear reader, are you interested in 
musical mechanics or real jazz? People 
get so enraged if you say that there are 
only a hundred or so musicians in jazz that 
really matter.) 


Talking of his full tone, he tells how this * 


was developed by the use of a stiff reed and 
in playing over seven or eight other horns. 

“I can’t get my sound thin enough these 
days, though, to get down to the cool school. 
But then again, I don’t want to.” 

(You sir, of the high professional dome, 
would you endorse a tendency towards a 
bustless bust in the female of the species? 
Or do you prefer a “‘full tone?’’) 

On the subject of the “big sound” on 
tenor, he mentions that of Byas as big “in 
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comparison with most of the guys that are 
around today.” Ben Webster “has a big 
sound, too”, and so has Lucky Thompson. 
“T’ve always liked Lucky,” says Hawk. 

More frequent pronouncements from 
authoritative voices like this would be so 
helpful in to-day’s madhouse. 


= 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS AT THE TOP 

Ellington admirers have been well 
catered for of late. Columbia’s ‘Jazz 
Cocktail” (3381044) is a pretty arbitrary 
concoction from the great period of 1932-36 
and by good luck it contains nine fine tracks 
out of ten. We say by good luck because 
what knowledgeable person would have 
included the inferior ‘Raisin’ the Rent” 
when there was so much else available that 
was better; and because almost simul- 
taneously Columbia has issued an EP 
which contains not only one of the best 
tracks on this LP, but also “‘The Sheik,” a 
notable performance featuring Hodges on 
soprano that might profitably have taken 
the place of ‘Raisin’ the Rent.” 

However, this apart, and if we mention 
that the pictorial side of the sleeve is horrid, 
all else is to be commended. There are 
proper discographical details on the back 
and excellent, informative notes by Denis 
Preston. It is a delightful change to find 
sleeve notes written by someone who not 
only knows his subject but is interested in 
it, too. 

There are even moments of joy in “ Raisin’ 
the Rent,” notably one by Duke, swinging 
the piano, immediately after Ivie’s vocal. 
When “Blue Tune” appeared, the audience 
didn’t, in the main, rush about mouthing 
adjectives like “‘*modern” and “progressive.” 
It was held to be a creative part in the 
logical evolution of jazz. The performance, 
in which Whetsel, Hodges and Cootie solo, 
lacked customary Ellington assurance to 
some extent, and the absence of Tizol from 
the trombone section may have caused a 
certain thinness in ensemble tone. ‘Bundle 
of Blues” is a typically mature and com- 
manding routine on the twelve-bar blues. 
Lawrence Brown, Barney, Duke, Cootie 
and Hodges solo handsomely against 
wonderful backgrounds. ‘*Kissin’ My Baby 
Goodnight,” from 1936, has a tremendous 
opening chorus with Hodges riding over 
an exciting brass figure; one of Rex’s 
greatest solos follows Ivie’s vocal. “In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree” is an Elling- 
ton masterpiece at a slow, relaxed, rocking 
tempo. The phrasing of the melody as 
Posey Jenkins plays around is a dream, and 
then there are superb solos by Tricky Sam 
and Hodges. 

“Jazz Cocktail,’ presumably included to 
give a title to the LP, is a Benny Carter 
arrangement not too well suited to the band. 
Note how stiff it appears in comparison 
with Duke’s work on similar tempos. 
Bigard, Cootie, Brown and Hodges solo, 
but this time it is Carney who takes the 
honours. “Drop Me Off at Harlem’ is 
almost our favourite Ellington number of 
all (we never get around to deciding which 
definitely is). What a melody and what a 
beat this has! Yet it seems to have been 
thrown away. Nothing much has ever been 
done with it, and with good lyrics it could 
surely have made a killing. We've always 
regretted Duke didn’t use it as a theme. 
Mainly a number for sections and ensemble, 
the trumpet soloists are Whetsel and the 
magnificent Cootie. ‘Blue Ramble” is 
extremely successful, more so than “Blue 
Tune,” and features Johnny and Cootie. 
““Merry Go Round” reveals the influence 
of Rex Stewart’s horn and_ personality 


LESTER YOUNG is to be heard 
on a new Merury L.P. 


on the band. It drives in a new way, more 
tightly. Rex and Johnny take the best solos 
here. Last, “Slippery Horn’’, another classic 
based, so we’re told, on the second strain of 
“Tiger Rag.’ Solos are by Bigard, Cootie 
and Brown, but its main attractions are the 
easy tempo and the scoring for trombone 
trio, the latter being relatively uncommon 
in 1933. Itstillsounds good, and leads us to 
wonder what jazz made this year will still 
stand up in twenty years time. 

May we, Columbia, suggest a second 
volume from this period? Did it contain 
“It Don‘t Mean a Thing,” “Baby, When 
You Ain’t There,” Sheik,” ‘Ducky 
Wucky,” “Lightning,” “Harlem Speaks,” 
“Saddest Tale,’ ‘“‘Rose Room,” ‘Echoes 
of Harlem” and “In a Jam’, it would be 
even better than the first. 

A startling bridge passage and we arrive 
in 1951-52 with Ellington Uptown, Philips 
BBL7003, an extremely important and 
long overdue record. First, compare these 
sleeve notes with Preston’s. Here we have a 
lot of wind and very little information. The 
personnel as given does not, we fear, apply 
to ** A Tone Parallel to Harlem,” on which 
both Willie Smith and Hal Baker are to 
be heard. Willie led the reeds, not Jeff, and 
the trumpets were Baker, Terry, Cook, 
Nance and Francis Williams. 

“Skin Deep” is obviously something for 
the stage or television. Beaucoup de tech- 
nique, but ne pas de swing. (Real crazy 
French). It is of some significance that this 
track has been Duke’s most successful 
recording with today’s brute public. “‘The 
Mooche” maintains the mysterioso flavour 
of the original, but no longer has its con- 
cise beauty of form. There are interesting 
dialogues between Procope and Hamilton 
on clarinets, and between Quentin Jackson 
(a la Tricky) and Gonsalves, the latter’s 
tenor being suggestive of the Rabbit’s alto. 
The number ends with an amazing and 
fantastic coda. The entirely new version of 
“Take the A Train’ is full of interest. It 
opens with, we think, Duke and Strayhorn 
alternating at the piano, and then the band 
swings in surely on the familiar ground. 
The first chorus of Betty Roche’s vocal is 
thoroughly captivating. Her phrasing and 
intonation are admirable. This chorus re- 
veals an oustanding feeling for the rhythmic 
emphasis of bop and is superior in this 
Tespect to anything we have heard from 
either Ella or Sarah. But as she goes 
into a tiresome bop-scat routine, the singing 
disentegrates. The tempo slows, and here 
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is Gonsalves over de luxe backgrounds; it 
picks up again and he rides out with 
excellent support from Marshall on bass. 
“Perdido,” on the reverse, is a similar 
extension of one of the band’s greatest 
successes. The piano opening sounds to us 
as though it might have treble by Strayhorn 
and bass by Duke. It rolls. There’s a 
splendid chorus for the trombones— 
swinging and full of jazz feeling. A unison 
passage for reeds indicates Hamilton’s 
influence, we suspect; it, too, swings, but 
somehow the sound is decidedly un- 
Ellington. The trumpet that follows is 
either by Cook or Terry, we're not sure 
which. All “modern” trumpet solos on 
Duke’s records seem to get credited to 
Terry, but surely this, and the one which 
precedes the trombone chorus, are not by 
the same musician? There follows an 
exhilarating trumpet chase in which all 
four trumpets as well as Britt Woodman’s 
trombone are engaged. The effect is remi- 
niscent of the battle of “Trumpet No End.” 
The addition of the trombone voice here, 
and in the closing ensembles, is fresh and 
stimulating. 

‘Tone Parallel to Harlem’ is a long and 
fertile work which tends to be overpowering 
at first hearing. Without guidance, you 
cannot be sure of the intentions of a mind 
so subtle as Duke’s. The growl horn at the 
beginning, for instance, is suggestive of 
cockcrow, and the following passage might 
represent the giant, that is a city within a 
city, awakening. What is immediately 
striking is the skill in scoring, the richness 
and variety of sound obtained from a 
fifteen piece band. Notes become kaleido- 
scopic... clarinets and Carney are heard in 
a skittish interlude, Gonsalves against a 
brilliant background of brass figures... . 
the tempo increases and Bellson is too busy . 
.... muted brass sting and swing fiercely .. . 
Carney’s baritone surges over the powerful 
trombone choir .. . . tension mounts and a 
Latin-American rhythm is suggested... . 
brass fanfares challenge the ensemble... . 
Hamilton’s liquid clarinet leads into a 
church and beautiful organ sounds from 


the reeds . . . . the brass joins in, the 
trombones wa-wa . Carney’s bass 
clarinet . . . . the spirituals and uniquely 


sensitive scoring . then the roaring 
ensemble. a Lunceford sax section sound 
and Hal Baker’s pure trumpet, before the 
band stomps out a-blazing. It’s Harlem 
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concentrated, and much more jazz than 
you'll at first believe. 

From this ambitious work to “Ellington 
*55” on Capitol LCT6008 does not seem 
like a step forward. We must admit to 
being disappointed on first hearing it. Why 
all these old numbers? Duke is no has-been. 
But the more we played it the more grateful 
we became. It is good to hear the band at 
any period in straightforward instrumentals 
like these. The opportunities for judging the 
soloists are more numerous and more 
revealing. Accustomed as we all are now to 
misinformation on LP sleeves, it came as 
no surprise to learn that ‘One O’Clock 
“Jump” was arranged by Buck Clayton, 
“In the Mood’, “Flying Home” and 
“Stomping at the Savoy” by Dick Vance, 
and “Honeysuckle Rose,” a “head”, by 
Jimmy Hamilton, leaving ‘“‘Rocking in 
Rhythm,” “Black and Tan Fantasy” and 
“Happy-Go-Lucky Local” to the old 
firm of Ellington and Strayhorn. A pity 
the old firm lacked either time, energy or 
inclination to do them all, but... . 

“Rockin’ in Rhythm,” such a superb 
number, has a carefree intro by Duke, 
clarinet da /a Bigard, trombone la 
Tricky and a brilliant coda. The 
clarinet on “Black and Tan” evidently 
isn’t Hamilton, we would suggest Procope 
rather than Carney. Hamilton is unquest- 
tionably a brilliant musician who has 
continually developed his control over the 
clarinet, but we must say that his velvet 
sound frequently strikes us as woefully 
insipid in performances that are otherwise 
hot and swinging. Such as “Stomping at the 
Savoy,” for instance. The brilliant trumpet 
solo on this is in a style remarkably similar 
to Ruby Braff’s. Cook or Terry? There’s a 
snatch of “modern” alto, presumably by 
Rick Henderson, and good work by Carney 
and Gonsalves. Vance’s unpretentious 
arrangement takes some of the tedium out 
of “In the Mood,” which contains more 
daring trumpet by the same man as on 
“Savoy.”’ A crazy alto sings a funny little 
saxophone song all to himself, and there’s 
good clarinet and Nance trumpet. 

“One O'Clock Jump” is a tough assign- 
ment for any band but Basie’s, but Duke’s 
piano and some of the best tenor we've 
ever heard from Gonsalves help put this 
across as a great performance in its own 
right. Britt Woodman’s trombone solo is a 
wonderful feature, too, ‘Honeysuckle Rose’ 
has elegant brass backgrounds to Hamil- 
ton’s swift clarinet, which, while highly 
competent and professional, may strike 
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you also as a trifle too liquid and insipid. 
“‘Happy-Go-Lucky’’, as recorded here, is 
probably the definitive version of the great- 
est jazz train. This little old train, which 
looks in on people’s backyards and windows 
is one of Duke’s most delightful creations. 
The tough alto would be Russ Procope’s. 
“Flying Home” isn’t, naturally, quite as 
powerhouse as a Hampton version, but it 
goes and there are joyous things. The three 
trombones blow nobly in their spot. The 
very fast trumpet is, in our opinion, Terry, 
but not, anyway, the same guy as on “Savoy 
and “Mood.” (Couldn’t someone in Ameri- 
ca, where critics haven’t time or interest, 
get this straightened out? It’s crazy to lack 
positive identification of Ellington horns.) 
Cat flies high before home is reached in the 
final ensemble. 

After the LP performances, “‘Satin Doll” 
(CL14153) appears sadly brief, but we 
believe it to be the most important or- 
chestral recording to result from Duke’s 
Capitol contract so far. This is the composer 
at work again. It is a sombre, smouldering 
kind of piece. The scoring is masterly, 
right from the impressive opening where 
saxes flow over melancholy trombone 
backgrounds. The arrangement builds to a 
short, tasteful Nance solo, after which it 
falls away correspondingly, giving the 
whole a neat feeling of form. This is another 
Ellington number that deserves lyrics, 
although the title seems at variance with 
the mood. “Bunny Hop Mambo,” on the 
back, is a waste of the band, but evidence 
again of the terrifying popularity of the 
mambo in the U.S. 

On CL14186 are lush, ballad perfor- 
mances of ‘Smiles’ and “If I Give My 
Heart To You.” Excellently played, and 
without vocals, there is little here for the 
jazz lover except a few warm, massive bars 
by Carney. 

These new records prove that Duke has 
a great band today. He always has! The 
difference between that of 1932 and that of 
1954 is considerable, but crystallised, put 
briefly, it is—Johnny Hodges, the irre- 
placeable. 


OURS AIN’T 


“In a Golden Age the right thing to do 
is obvious: ‘good is as visible as green.’ 
Only later, when the ingenuous taste has 
been satisfied, will it become necessary to 
seek for novelty, to set oneself difficult 


tasks, to make beauty out of violence.” 
C. S. Lewis, “English Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century,” (Oxford). 
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WINGED LESTER 


Mercury MG 25015 is as good an LP 
as any admirer of Lester Young is ever 
likely to be able to buy. Although the 
package is prominently branded “Count 
Basie,” Basie in fact plays on only three 
tracks, while Lester stars on all seven. 

The side with accompaniment by Basie, 
Freddie Green, Rodney Richardson and 
Jo Jones holds three “‘classic” performances. 
The first, ‘“‘Lester Leaps Again,” shows as 
few others the remarkable entente between 
Count and President, the inspiration each 
derived from the other. On the other two, 
there is the additional and ever-welcome 
presence of Buck Clayton and Dickie 
Wells, both of whom are in top form and 
contribute lengthy solos. The playing is 
relaxed and inventive, the recording up to 
the high Lim-Keynote standard. Few 
sessions attain such an all-round high level 
as did this one. 


But that on the reverse caused hardly 
less sensation when it first appeared. 
Accompanied by Johnny Guarneri, Catlett 
and Slam, Lester plays marvellously. 
Guarneri is really one of the great under- 
rated. He swings in rather an eclectic style, 
but customarily achieves a full, driving beat. 
Catlett works well with him, and so does 
Slam when he is not bowing and groaning. 
“Sometimes I’m Happy” is a peak perfor- 
mance, so full of feeling, but all four find 
Lester in alert and sensitive mood. 

We like Basie’s conception of K.C. style 
as printed on the sleeve—‘‘four heavy beats 
to a bar and no cheating.” 


Mercury has also issued, on MG25014, 
Josh White’s famous ‘Southern Exposure” 
album. Outside of the Blue Note session 
with Bechet, this is the best set of Josh we 
know. We find his style too affected on 
numbers like “Rising Sun” and ‘Strange 
Fruit,” but on a blues like “‘Bad Housing” 
he can be convincing. His guitar is fasci- 
nating, as befits a pupil of Blind Lemon. 
It ranges from the hauntingly beautiful 
to the very rhythmic. “Southern Exposure”’, 
to the tune of “Loveless Love,” is an 
effective protest for all the quiet delivery. 


You should check on this record, it 
might surprise you. 
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THE JAZZ 


TEDDY WILSON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Warmin’ Up (c 1378) / Blues in C Sharp 

Minor. (c 1379) 
Parlophone DP212 
Roy Eldridge (tpt); Buster Bailey (clt); 
Leon ‘Chu’ Berry (ten); Teddy Wilson 
(p); Bob Lessey (g); Israel Crosby (b); 
Sidney Catlett (d); Chicago, 14 May, 
1936. 


From 1935 to 1939 pianist Teddy 
Wilson was the leader of many studio 
recording bands for the American 
Brunswick label, and he used numerous 
good jazz musicians for his seven or 
eight piece groups. This disc is one of 
the best examples of the small band 
‘jam session’ jazz music of the period 
which appeared under Wilson’s name. 
Little attempt is made at collective 
improvisation and with this type of jazz 
the records stand or fall on the merits 
of the various instrumentalists whose 
solos take up the largest proportion of 
the music on each side. 


Roy Eldridge is condemned frequently 
—and quite rightly too—on account of 
his exhibitionistic style and outpourings 
of technically brilliant but meaningless 
displays of high notes. However, this 
is not in evidence on this record and he 
leads the ensemble chorus which opens 
the fast WARMIN’ UP in a restrained but 
powerful manner. This ensemble is 
followed by a fluent, melodic clarinet 
solo by Buster Bailey; an excellent tenor 
sax solo by ‘Chu’ Berry; and an equally 
good and expressive trumpet solo by 
Eldridge. Then Teddy Wilson plays an 
attractive piano solo and the record 
ends with a not very brilliant ensemble 
chorus, the first part of which is played 
as a mediocre unison ensemble riff. 
Note the crisp, strong beat which 
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Sidney Catlett lays down throughout. 
Although Warmin’ Up has some 
weak spots the reverse does suffer 
from any shortcomings. BLUES IN C 
SHARP MINoR is built on a simple bass 
rhythm which Israel Crosby starts off as 
a solo at the beginning of the record and 
carries right through to the end. Soon 
piano interjections by Teddy Wilson 
are heard over the bass figure and these 
develop into a solo played in a more 
incisive style than on the reverse, show- 
ing the influence of Earl Hines. Roy 
Eldridge plays a subdued solo which, 
although a little lacking in warmth, is 
melodically pleasing and is followed by 
a nicely phrased clarinet solo by Bailey. 
‘Chu’ Berry, whose death in 1943 
thinned the not very numerous ranks 
of the great tenor sax players, takes a 
beautifully constructed solo full of 
warmth and feeling. Lastly, Roy 
Eldridge comes in again over a quiet 
background by Berry and Bailey and 
the record fades away to the solo bass 
rhythm of Israel Crosby. This is not the 
low down barrelhouse blues but an 
attractive and delightful example of the 
blues in a more sophisticated setting 
played with charm and originality. The 
record is on the Parlophone Specal List 

and is available to order. 
Eric TOWNLEY 
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ART HODES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Georgia Cake Walk (70519) 
Liberty Inn Drag (70520) 

Brunswick 03438 

Sidney de Paris (tpt); Brad. Gowans 

(tmb); Rod Cless (clt); Art Hodes (piano) 

Eddy Condon (gtr); Earl Murphy (bass) ; 

Zutty Singleton (drs). 17th March,1942 

“Georgia Cake Walk” opens with a 
rousing ensemble at a brisk tempo 
which seems absolutely right for this 
fine old tune. The trumpet lead is 
expertly handled by Sidney de Paris 
whilst the clarinet by Rod Cless and 
trombone by Brad Gowans fit the en- 
semble perfectly. The solid rhythm 
section is sparked by the great Zutty 
Singleton at the drums. Piano by Art 
Hodes follows, leading to a clarinet solo 
by Rod Cless with the band riffing in 
support. This is by no means the usual 
New Orleans sound, it is less integrated 
and has more individual display— 
particularly from the trombone. Clarin- 
et breaks by Cless follow and a satisfy- 
ing ensemble ends the record with that 
dominating de Paris trumpet well to the 
fore. 

“Liberty Inn Drag” is a Hodes 
original. The piano solo which opens 
the side has all the ingredients usually 
associated with the early Negro blues 
pianists, yet bears that unmistakable 
individuality that Hodes has brought to 
his playing. Rod Cless on clarinet takes 
up the theme, and is followed by a 
magnificent muted growl trumpet solo 
by Sidney de Paris. The Gow- 
ans trombone which follows is good 
enough but lacks the savage attack of the 
previous solo. Hodes however returns 
for a further contribution in typical 
style, before the final ensemble. 

This is one of those happy occasions 
when coloured and white players have 
got together and produced sparkling 
jazz. Highly recommended ! 
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_A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR TO 
ALL OF YOU 

As JAZZ JOURNAL sets out on its 
ninth year of publication we find it 
rather amusing to look back on what 
has gone before. How things have 
changed since we first published that 
slim twelve page issue in 1948. 

Then it was a case of ‘scratching 
around to find a few records worthy to 
be reviewed in the name of jazz. Now 
the trouble is to find space in which to 
review all the records sent us. 

What is the reason for this sudden 
great resurgence of jazz? The answer we 
think is in the advent of the long 
playing record. Things are made very 
easy for the new collector, and he has 
more advantages than being able to 
pick and choose his records these days. 
We think the Long Player with its 
usually fairly informative sleeve notes, 
and much better quality of reproduction 
does give a clearer picture of jazz than 
anything that has gone before. Each 
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record these days more or less carries 
its own credentials—which is really a 
case of jazz without tears. 

It has been good to see that through- 
out the past year a more tolerant 
approach to our music has been develop- 
ing. Time was when our post bag was 
full of letters from traditionalists 
complaining about the space we wasted 
on modern*music. The modernists also 
wrote complaining about the mouldy 
fygge material—but luckily, like their 
hair cuts they kept their complaints 
short and confined them to postcards. 

Like brer rabbit we just sat still and 
said nothing. The letters got less and 
now we are happy to report that during 
recent months it is evident that our 
readers are taking a much _ broader 
view of jazz as a whole. We did 
receive one letter which stated that 
owing to our practice of printing our 
record reviews in alphabetical order he 
was forced to read them all and con- 
sequently, quite against his better 


HUMPH AT THE CONWAY 


Humphrey Lyttelton’s famous September concert at the Conway Hall. tondon 


judgement, had even lowered himself 
to ask his dealer to play him a certain 
record. The disc in question was a 
modern one, which heeventually bought. 
APOLOGIES 

We sincerely hope you were not too 
confused with that wretched page 
switch in our Christmas issue. The 
reason for the error was beyond our 
control, but as you will have noticed 
the material on page 18 should have 
been on page 33 and vice/versa. Our 
apologies also to those sterling con- 
tributors Miss Berta Wood and Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter. 

Our only consolation (and it is a very 
small one) is that on the same day we 
received our December issues from our 
printers, we also received a copy of one 
of Britain’s biggest, glossiest, and most 
handsome magazines—four pages had 
been inserted upside-down! 


KANSAS CITY KNOCKY 

We noticed in our most revered 
contemporary (Dave Carey’s Mag-List 
to you), that he has blown the gaff 
regarding the Kansas City Frank LP 
on Paramount. 

It was indeed Knocky Parker who 
remade the two dud original takes, for 
he confessed the whole dire plot to 
us when he was last in England. If you 
listen carefully you will find they are 
the two brightest tracks on the record— 
which should prove something or other. 
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Texas Moaner; Coal Black Shine; Last Smile Blues ; 

Elephant Stomp; Wally plays the Blues; 

My bucket’s got a hole in it; I double dare you; Feline Stomp ; 
That’s the blues old man; St. James Infirmary Blues; 

Memphis Shake ; Mo pas lemmé gas’ - - - 
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The city of New Orleans is never out 
of the jazz news for long and at times 
this column must look like a publicity 
pamphlet for the Crescent City. Be that 
as it may, I feel that we cannot do 
better than commence the new year 
with a feature mainly devoted to some 
of the inhabitants of what has become 
known as “the home of jazz”. Without 
doubt there are still many people worth 
knowing “‘way down yonder.” 

There is for example, Lizzie Miles, 
that singer from out of the distant past. 
An artist with a history as colourful 
as jazz itself. In the column for October, 
1952, I wrote of her re-discovery by 
Joe Mares Jnr., and her subsequent 
success. The years have treated Lizzie 
kindly, and certainly she is today, a 
far better singer than she was in the 
early twenties (when she first made a 
name). Her voice has matured, and with 
experience, has come the complete 
relaxation which is essential to every 
jazz singer. 

LIZZIE MILES 

The Nixa company has just issued a 
most interesting record “Lizzy Miles” 
(SLPY 150) which can be recommended 
without reservation. Perhaps the title is 
a little misleading for Lizzie sings on 
only four of the eight tracks, but that 
need not disturb the readers of these 
notes. The band, which is one of the 
highspots of this LP, is a good one, and 
is able to hold its own without the aid 
of even such a fine artist as Miss Miles. 
The music they produce is typical white 
New Orleans jazz (very similar to that on 
Joe Mares Southland label) which means 
that it swings from the first note and has 
that certain something which is so 
much a part of Crescent City jazz, 
whether it be white or black. At this 
point let us take a glance at the per- 
sonnel, which is a mixture of new and 
old friends. The familiar musicians 
are Jack Delaney, tb; Joe Loyacano, bs; 
and on some titles, Buglin’ Sam 
DeKemel on bugle. The rest of the line- 
up is: Joe Antione, tp; Tony Costa, cl; 
Nina Picone, ten; Johnny Castaing, dm; 
Frank Frederico, gtr; Freddy Neumann, 
pn. The outstanding members of this 
fine little group are Jack Delaney, who 
improves with every passing week, and 
Joe Antoine. I had never heard of 
Mr. Antoine until this record arrived. 
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However, he is certainly a musician 
who deserves recognition. He plays a 
fine forceful lead in the ensembles, and 
when he takes a solo it is noteworthy 
for its swing and wealth of original 
ideas. Buglin’ Sam can become a bore, 
owing to the very limited range of his 
instrument, but on this occasion he 
manages to sound exciting without 
becoming too much of a nuisance. 
Furthermore, his vocals efforts are quite 
amusing. He can be heard at his best 
on “St. Louis Blues” and “Old Grey 
Bonnet”, which both contain magnifi- 
cent trombone solos by young Delaney. 
Sam is by no means profound (who ever 
heard of a bugle player being that?), 
but he does manage to sound happy 
and uninhibited. 

It is with Lizzie that we are most 
concerned, and she is at her best on her 
four tracks. A big woman with a large 
round voice, who is not afraid to cut 
loose when she feels like it, she attacks 
every number with ferocity. There is 
much of the early vaudeville in her 
singing. She is NOT a pure blues 
artist, but she does manage to get jazz 
feeling into every song she sings, for 
she is a jazz singer (with vaudeville 
overtones which can be quite attractive). 
On this LP she does not attempt the 
blues but confines herself to standard 
jazz tunes, with a sprinkling of long 
forgotten popular numbers such as 
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“Darkness on the Delta” (A delightful 
tune which was very popular in the 
thirties). I think these songs suit her 
much better than the blues. Opening 
with “Some of these days’’ Miss Miles 
proceeds to get every ounce out of this 
rather hackneyed song. “Delta” is 
slower and is sung with imagination. 
“All of Me” contains a chorus sung in 
creole patois, and again we have the 
French influence coming through. This 
together with the “Spanish Tinge” 
which Morton talked about, is. still 
very much a part of New Orleans jazz. 
“Someday Sweetheart” is a different 
matter. Here we find Lizzie dealing with 
a delicate little song, which has become 
a standard with most “buskers.” Al- 
though this is perhaps the least success- 
ful of the four, it holds our interest 
throughout. However Lizzie is better 
when singing more forceful numbers. 
To sum up, this Nixa LP, is a worthy 
addition to all who like New Orleans 
music as it is being played and sung 
today. 
LESTER YOUNG 

It is not generally known that Lester 
Young, the ex-Basie tenor saxophone, 
was born and bred in New Orleans, and 
certainly his playing gives little indi- 
cation of this. Nevertheless, he IS a son 
of that famous city. Lester has always 
been a great player, and with Coleman 
Hawkins, must be considered to be the 
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greatest of them all. Lester was re- 
sponsible for a new style of- tenor 
playing, and his influence has been 
enormous. Yet no one has ever quite 
equalled him. He remains to this day 
a great jazz musician, even if his 
playing is not quite so exciting as it was. 
Mercury Records have given us some 
examples of Mr. Young at his very best 
(made in 1943-4). On one side of an 
LP we have him with six members of 
the Basie band (Dickie Wells, Buck 
Clayton and the Count himself are 
included) and on the reverse with a 
quartet of his own choosing (with the 
wonderful Sid Catlett on drums). I 
wish there was space to deal with this 
fine record, but there is so much to 
write, and so little room in which to 
write it. I will content myself by urging 
all admirers of “The Pres” to lend an 
ear; they will not be disappointed. 
The number is MG25015. 

Leaving New Orleans for just one 
moment, I would like to draw reader’s 
attention to one of the latest of London’s 
Origins of Jazz issues “Backwood 
Blues.” This LP contains some very 
rare sides from the Paramount label. 
All are by country singers, all are 
magnificent; rough, earthy, but bringing 
the true spirit of the up-country blues. 
Again, space does not permit a full 
review, but I would like to mention two 
of the tracks by one Big Bill Johnson. 
For some years there has been a 
theory that this singer was none other 
than Big Bill Broonzy. However, 
Broonzy denies that it is he. I am still 
not convinced, both the voice and the 
guitar (especially the latter) are almost 
identical. Whoever it may be, the 
singing is first class. It would be unfair 
to single out one particular singer for 
praise, all are so very good. This is an 
LP, which every lover of the blues will 
want; it will fill a gap in many acollection 


THE SOUTHLAND LABEL 
(Episode 2) 

Now that Joe Mares’ famous South- 
land label has an outlet in this country 
(Melodisc) the records he is producing 
hold even more interest for British 
jazz lovers. - 

By far the most important is “Papa 
Celestin’s Golden Wedding” (Southland 
S-LP 206). Here we have, with his band, 
one of the most subtle and delicate 
trumpeters of the older generation; 
Oscar “Papa” Celestin, playing and 
singing some of the tunes he has been 
featuring for the past fifty years. For 
the old man has been wedded to his 
horn for exactly half a century—hence 
the title of the disc. The tunes he plays 
are “Down by the riverside,” “The 
Saints come marching in,” “Marie La 
Veau”’ and “Didn’t He Ramble.” All 


titles are of very great interest, they are 
authentic renditions of traditional tunes, 
played and sung by a great jazz band. 
Those readers who concern themselves 
with the folk music of the American 
Negro will find this LP an important 
addition to their collection, for it is a 
direct link with the Negro church service 
with the choir (in this case, members of 
the band) answering rhythmically, the 
voice of the lead singer (Papa Celestin 
himself). The singing may not be quite 
so empassioned, but the influence is 
unmistakable. 


A further point of interest is the 
lyrics of such tunes as “The Saints” 
and ‘‘Didn’t He Ramble,” for there are 
many new verses, obviously genuine, 
which Papa sings with great feeling. 

The ballad “Marie La Veau’’ to 
which I have referred, will be entirely 
new to most British listeners, but it is 
well known in New Orleans and is a great 
favourite with Papa and his boys. The 
song deals with a certain voodoo 
woman of the Crescent City, and is 
the longest track on the record. I am 
indebted to Joe Mares for the following 
information on this strange personality. 
Hidden away near the Basin Street 
entrance of the St. Louis Cemetery 
number one, there is a huge and 
imposing granite tomb, if the passer-by 
were to glance at it he would read the 
following inscription :— 


FAMMILLE DE PARIS 
nee Laveau 


MARIE PHILOMEN GLAPION 
decedee le II Juin 1897 
agee de soixante-deax ans 


Elle fut bonne mere, bonne ami et 
regrettee par tous ceux que Il’ont 
connue. Passants priez pour elle. 

No one seems to know just where 
she lived—although the story which is 
most popular, has it that she lived in a 
crypt. Actually the people have used 
the name of Marie Laveau to symbolize 
the long list of voodoo practitioners 
who have been credited with miraculous 
cures, spells and prophecies. Older 
readers will remember that some years 
ago I devoted a column to the voodoo 
activities in New Orleans. 


The song tells of the rituals per- 
formed by Marie Laveau, and there is 
little doubt that she was an expert in 
the magic art. As Papa relates, many 
well born ladies and gentlemen attended 
her ceremonies. They came masked, of 
course, and “revelled in the cabalistic 
orgies for which Marie Laveau was 
famous.” 


Even today, her memory is kept alive 
for, to quote once again from the 
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information I have received, “women 
of both colours may be seen visiting 
the Widow Paris’s tomb and performing 
a variety of rituals designed to ensure 
the grant of one or another wish.” 

One last quote will be enough: 
“While it is true that the background of 
Marie Laveau is vague, the symbol is 
certainly accurate in relation to the 
attitudes of the many primitively 
superstitious people that remain in 
New Orleans. The conception is as 
real as that of John Henry, Paul Bunyan 
and the multitude of folk heroes the 
peoples all over the world have made 
live through all of recorded time.” 

The Celestin band does a great job, 
both instrumentally and vocally and 
one or two members of the group are 
worthy of mention. Jeannette Kimball 
on piano, and Ed Pierson on trombone 
are outstanding, whilst Louis Bar- 
barin’s drums drive the band along in 
no uncertain manner. I hope Melodisc 
will make arrangements to issue this 
important record at the very earliest 
opportunity. 

Southland S-LP202 features two 
white New Orleans pick-up groups, one 
under the leadership of that grand 
veteran Santo Pecora; the other under 
the direction of Monk Hazel one of the 
greatest of white drummers. Pecora’s 
titles are all interesting, (‘Tailgate 
Ramble”, “World is waiting for the 
sunrise,’ ““Good man is hard to find,” 
and “Missouri Two-Beat’’).Space is 
short so I will have to be very brief— 
the record deserves a longer review. The 
outstanding track is “A Good Man” 
which features ex-Sharkey clarinet man, 
Lester Bouchon, on tenor. 


The Monk Hazel sides introduce a 
new trumpet man Dutch Andrus, an 
odd job man who sits in wherever there 
is any jazz to be found. This is the first 
time he has been recorded—I sincerely 
hope it is not the last. Dutch fairly 
steams his way through the tracks, 
playing a fine straight lead, and when 
he does get a chance to solo, takes full 
advantage of it. Here once again, we 
have the opportunity of hearing the 
wonderful trombone of Jack Delaney, 
who needs no introduction to JJ 
readers as I have been raving about him 
for some months now. Delaney is a 
Joe Mares discovery, and I am sure Joe 
must be very pleased with his amazings 
progress in such a short time. 


To sum up, it is certain that jazz in 
New Orleans is very far from dead. 
Both the young and the old musicians 
are keeping the traditions alive, and 
thanks to Joe Mares, fans all over the 
world will be able to hear the good old 
Crescent City sound. The future seems 
bright for New Orleans style jazz. 
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BRUBECK- 


A Personal Evaluation 


In retrospection pianist Dave Brubeck 
is likely to be assessed as one of the 
enigmas of modern jazz. Hailed by 
many as a welcome revolutionary and 
debunked by an equal number as a 
faker of the first order, his true value 
lies somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. As I was one of the people who 
enthused over his music and declared 
it “the greatest” when his first records 
were issued here in 1951 I feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to state my con- 
sidered, more mature, opinion. Today 
I am nearly four years older and rather 
more sparing (in print at least) with my 
favourite superlatives. 

Brubeck’s work will be found only 
on the Vogue label in this country and 
with requests for more releases appear- 
ing almost weekly in the Fulham Road 
“In” tray it is not, perhaps, surprising 
to find three LP’s by Dave issued within 
months of each other and the pros- 
pect of more to follow. 


FANTASY LABEL 

The relationship existing between 
Brubeck and the West Coast ‘Fantasy’ 
label is a superior one to that which 
normally exists between jazz musician 
and gramophone company. Having an 
interest in the business side of things 
has enabled him to record both freely 
and frequently resulting in a more 
complete picture of his talents than 
would otherwise be obtained. It has also 
enabled him to record for Columbia at 
the same time and it may only be a 
matter of decades or so before our 
Philips label discovers this fact. | am 
reliably informed by Derek “Disco- 
phile” Coller that the Columbia version 
of “Balcony Rock” is, in fact, a rocker. 

A picture of Brubeck’s musical 
activities may be readily obtained from 
Raymond Horricks’ admirable and 
comprehensive LP notes to the Vogue 
series. Suffice it here to say that Brubeck 
has studied under the French composer 
Darius Milhaud (a fact | would prefer 
to see suppressed if only to avoid accu- 
sations of pretentiousness in modern 
jazz) and has experimented with several 
instrumentations before settling for the 
present-day “alto plus rhythm” formulae 

His first records were divided into 
two distinct classes. Firstly the older 
Trio works (piano, bass and a drummer 
doubling vibs), secondly an Octet 
which bore a surprising resemblance to 
the group Miles Davis formed in 
September 1948 and used on three 
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subsequent Capitol dates. Despite his 
definite assertions I still find it difficult 
to believe Brubeck when he says he was 
in total ignorance of Miles’ East Coast 
group when he formed his own in 
San Francisco. 

Be that as it may, the Octet was never 
less than interesting. Dave’s arrange- 
ment of “The way you look tonight” 
was written with the purpose of proving 
that a jazz record could be made using 
an arrangement throughout and I still 
admire its scoring. The way the main 
16 bar phrase is projected against the 
middle 16 in the last chorus shows a 
kind of musical thinking which is not 
commonplace. 

The Octet was broken up when its 
Stellar, trumpeter Dick Collins, left. 
Dave reorganized his musical thoughts 
along the previous Trio lines and 
consequently threw his own keyboard 
work into much greater prominence. 

At this stage it might be best to 
consider Brubeck the pianist. As a semi 
or wholly classically trained musician 
he cannot take the entire blame for 
having a heavy touch. Yet, all too often 
his work lacks light and shade due to 
his overstressing of all the notes. He 
seems, at times, to be trying to play the 
piano, bass and drums parts all on his 
own instrument. Bud Powell, who 
commenced his musical studies with 
seven years of formal training, possesses 
similar characteristics but he is able to 
get away with it because he is in the 
jazz sense of the term, a genius while 
Brubeck is merely a good, sometimes 
very good, pianist. 

Nevertheless Dave can occasionally 
turn in a ballad performance as well as 


DAVE BRUBECK 


the next man (unless, perhaps, his 
neighbour happens to be Al Haig or 
Duke Jordan). Listen to the first chorus 
of his “Body and Soul” on LDE-090 
and his treatment of “Laura” on the 
same LP. In the latter case he courts 
near disaster by choosing a tempo which 
could become a turgid drag if handled 
carelessly. Yet he maintains the beauty 
of the solo throughout. 

At times his playing smacks more 
than a little of the knowledge he has 
gleaned from his place at the feet of the 
true musical masters. He will, it seems, 
deliberately insert a Classical crib, or 
trick, into an otherwise well executed 
piano solo. 


A SINCERE MUSICIAN 

Despite these criticisms | am con- 
vinced that Dave is a most sincere 
musician; more so than some others 
whose names come easily both to the 
tongue and to the top of those tiresome 
popularity polls. When his own key- 
board work comes off (and his successes 
are more frequent than his failures) it 
is worthy of study by every jazz lover. 
His playing on the Trio versions of 
“Lets fall in love’ and “Indiana”, 
the Quartet’s “For all we know” and 
his lovely solo performance of “My 
Romance” are recommended. 

He shows a marked predilection for 
established tunes, either, “good-old- 
good-ones” or some of the more recent 
Tin Pan Alley efforts which are above 
the run-of-the-mill trash. His own 
“originals” are few and far between 
although he is always prepared to alter 
a melody indiscriminately to achieve 
the effect he needs. Both “‘Lets fall in 
love’’ and “Indiana” by the Octet (not 
to be confused with the Trio version) 
bear out this point. He will occasionally 
choose quite surprising themes for his 
own use. How many other jazz men 
would contemplate the use of “Alice in 
Wonderland” or ‘*Me and my shadow” 
as worthwhile material? Brubeck did, 
and his treatment of the former is both 
delightful and swinging. 

At first acquaintance his music might 
appear cold and pre-meditated. However 
a run-through of his “live” recording at 
the “College of the Pacific’ concert 

(continued on page 13) 
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THE ‘JAZZ IN LUXURY’ CLUB 

Tom Probert, who opened this club 
in one of the rooms of the Horseshoe 
Hotel in Tottenham Court Road 
recently, probably worked out that it 
might be possible to sell a jazz club on 
the comfort angle alone—hence the 
name. The premises are certainly well 
appointed, as the estate agents say. The 
music on the opening night was short 
of being sensational, though pleasant. 
A number of the jazz writers had 
dropped in to see what it was all about. 
Music Mirror was there in force; 
Record Mirror was there in the shape of 
Tony Hall, and Jack Marshall, the 
assistant editor of the New Musical 
Express, made an opening speech. He 
later confessed to having absolutely 
nothing to do with the club but it was 
a nice gesture anyway. 

Tom Probert normally leads a small 
‘Pop’ group from piano in another of 
the hotel’s many rooms. Having per- 
suaded the management that jazz in 
their hotel could be fun and maybe even 
make a little money, he entered the 
promotion game as another sideline to 
his daytime occupation of teaching 
music in one of the L.C.C.’s colleges. 
We left to attend Ronnie Scott’s 
British Jazz programme after a short 
while but managed to hear a fair 
selection from the resident group— 
The Ace of Clubs Quintet. All the 
members wear berets and favour stringed 
instruments. They are in fact, a Hot 
Club type of quintet, and we seem to 
remember them playing in a club near 
Manor House some time back. 

The opening night was crowded and 
the club looked as though it might 
develop into fun, though one tends to 
feel a little edgy with waiters whisking 
past your table with glasses of beer at 
the ready for spilling. 

BY THE BY. 

All those people who saw the 
Brubeck issue of ‘Time’ and are now 
trying to make the expression ‘Far Out’ 
fit naturally into their conversation 
might like to know that this gone 
phrase was also unknown in the States 
before ‘Time’ invented it. Actually, of 


course, ‘Time’ has done us all a service 
by giving us a nice new word. We hope 
you all have a real far out New Year. 


THE PIANO PLAYER’S PIANO 
PLAYER. 

On most evenings down at the studio 
Club in Swallow Street, Alan Clare sits 
and pours forth the most unappreciated 
jazz in town. The majority of the 
patrons sit and drink their wine with 
closed ears or else dance absurd looking 
waltzes-cum-tangos on the off beat. 
The Studio Club, in spite of its name 
among the jazz fraternity, is, after all, 
nothing more or less than a well run, 
congenial club with a pianist to provide 
the background music. 

The fact that some people go to a lot 
of trouble to get into the Club for no 
other reason than to hear Alan Clare 
probably never enters the heads of the 
management. Yet Mary Lou describes 
Alan as being the greatest jazz pianist, 
for feeling, that she has heard in this 
country, and Cab Calloway insisted on 
being accompanied by him whenever 
he sang away from ‘Porgy and Bess.’ 

Unfortunately, not being members of 
the Studio Club we had to be content 
to judge Alan on a few records which 
came out under Esquire’s Red Label. 
Having recently been escorted into the 
club under the patronage of Jack 
Higgins (who we believe has something 
to do with the magazine with the yellow 
cover) we immediately enquired about 
membership, only to find that the club 
wants new members like it wants a hole 
in the head. The next review of the 
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waiting list is in March. For the time 
being Alan Clare’s jazz remains the 
untreasured possession of the lucky few. 
We'll have to get the monopolies 
commission to work on this. 


HEY, HEY, DADDY—O! 

Quite a few people we know received 
duplicated foolscap sheets of paper 
advertising a film called ‘The Passing 
Stranger.’ The film, it said, had one of 
the most novel and appealing sound 
tracks ever supplied to a full length 
British film. The score was composed, 
arranged and mainly played by Ken 
Sykora with the help of Bruce Turner, 
Sammy Stokes and others and the 
theme song was sung by Lonnie Done- 
gan. This seemed to promise well, and 
as John Arnold and Anthony Simmons, 
who were responsible for that remark- 
able little documentary ‘Bow Bells,’ 
were connected with it, we duly paid 
our 2/7d. and took in the local cinema. 

You’ve probably guessed what the 
film was like—maybe you saw it yourself 
It wouldn’t have been so bad if the 
background music had lived up to the 
blurb. As it was it seemed to consist of 
occasional chords from Ken Sykora and 
two single verse interpolations from 
Lonnie. The main feature by some 
strange coincidence contained quite 
frequent measures of pleasantly com- 
mercial Dixieland. It was called ‘To 
Dorothy a Son.’ 

“JAZZ WAS BORN IN NEW 
ORLEANS, etc., ete.’’ 

The boys in the Barber Band, with the 

exception of one or two who violently 
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disown the whole affair, have recently 
been engaged in preparing a young 
American named Rudy Marsalis for 
his debut at the Royal Festival Hall. 
Rudy comes from New Orleans, and is 
a Creole with a charm and flow of 
conversation which would have done 
credit to Jelly Roll himself. His father 
is the manager of one of the town’s 
cinemas and Rudy has a wealth of 
knowledge of Patois songs, Blues and 
local colour. He. has, in fact, the ideal 
background for a great jazzman. He 
has so far earned his living as a dancer, 
though, as he insists only in the chorus. 
The Barber band, with the aforesaid 
exceptions, conceived the notion of 
teaching him basic guitar playing and 
presenting him in a programme of songs 
in one of their ‘New Orleans Encore’ 
series in the Festival Hall recital room. 
The NJF, who promote the series, 
raised no objections, and a certain 
amount of advance publicity went out. 
Nobody seems to have wondered 
whether he could really sing or not. The 
climax came when he walked onto the 
stage in front of an enthusiastic audience 
and hit about four keys, all wrong, in 
the first four bars. He improved as he 
went on, but not enough. 

Beryl Bryden, who also sang at the 
same show has improved immensely. 
Her voice has dropped at least a key and 
has acquired a really pleasing warmth 
and depth. We can see now why all those 


continental clubs give her extensive 
bookings. 

“JAZZ SESSION’’—A TELEVISION 
EXPERIMENT. 

Christian Simpson did more than 
merely transfer one of Steam Radio’s 
‘British Jazz’ programmes into the 
television screen when he produced a 
quite excellent fifteen minutes of pure 
jazz for last month’s ‘Jazz Session.” His 
concept of the programme, with its 
cunningly contrived camera angles, 
simplicity of setting and disarming air 
of informality was a model to any 
producer striving to present music as 
visual entertainment. The frames for 
his camera shots were mainly the 
musicians or their instruments against 
indefinite backgrounds, mainly fading 
into an unlit space. Somehow, with so 
few actual limits appearing in his set, 
he managed to attain an atmosphere of 
intimacy—-the intimacy ofa crowded club. 

The musicians taking part were 
Dill Jones, who also explained what 
was taking place, Bill Le Sage, Bert 
Courtley, Joe Muddel and Eddie Taylor. 
As an addendum to the music, two 
dancers , Rene and Ronnie Allen were 
shown dancing with restraint when the 
balance of the programme demanded a 
break from a succession of musicians 
making music. We’d like to offer our 
thanks to everybody concerned in the 
programme; even the much maligned 
B.B.C. 


(continued from page I1) 

(due out here soon) should dispel the 
illusion. As far back as the Octet days 
there was a spontaneous ‘“*Yeh!” (albeit 
a polite one) during a Dick Collins 
trumpet solo on record while Cal 
Tjader’s vibs work is inavariably em- 
bellished with audibly sung “unison” 
phrases. (What is it, I wonder, about a 
vibraphone which makes its operator 
give vent to his own vocal talents? 
Both Hamp and Milt Jackson moan, 
hum and grunt during their solos). 

No article on Brubeck is complete 
without a mention of his regular altoist 
Paul Desmond who has been with Dave 
for some years now. Paul’s best work 
to be heard here so far is on Vogue 
LDE-104. His liquid fluency and flaw- 
less tonal production combines the best 
elements of Art Pepper and Lee Konitz. 
His solo on the yet-to-be-issued concert 
version of ‘All the things you are’ is the 
highlight in a brilliant string of recorded 
successes. His complete understanding 
of Brubeck’s style, born of long ex- 
perience, makes him the only possible 
present day choice of front-line instru- 
mentalist in Dave’s quartet. 

Perhaps in this brief survey I appear 
to have been hard on Brubeck. I have 
not meant it to be this way. I have a 
respect and admiration for his achieve- 
ments and I hope the results of his 
inventive and enquiring musical mind 
continues to grace my turntable. 
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1. INTRO. 

This inaugurates what will be, with 
your and the editor’s pleasure, a 
monthly column taking up where 
Messrs Davis and Clarke left off, and 
dealing with record labels, matrix 
numbers, personnels, and such other 
trivia as may delight the heart of the 
record researcher. Those who waste 
all their time just listening to records will 
doubtless be bored and/or aggravated 
by it all, bit if they choose to decry our 
misplaced time and effort, their ob- 
jections shall fall on deaf ears. To those 
poor benighted souls who cannot under- 
stand the pleasure we get in filling in a 
missing matrix number, or in describing 
the label changes of Gennett, or in 
identifying the soloist who takes eight 
bars on a 30-year-old record, we offer, 
we offer no apology, but can only 
console them with the thought that our 
wives don’t understand it either. 

The credo of this column shall be: 
1. Brevity. Space is scarce—nuff said. 
2. Accuracy and completeness of data. 
3. No musical criticism, arguments, or 

name-calling 

I will report only first-hand infor- 
mation, dealing with records in my own 
collection, those I have seen in other 
collections, or those reliably reported 
to me. I will not print items like: “‘A. 
B.C. Dee of Wynken, Bkynlenham, 
Notts., says there are two masters of 
“Pineapple-Pickin’ Period in Pago Pago’ 
by the Dixie Daisies.” If Mr. Dee 
encloses full: details of both versions, 
including label and number, titles, 
composers, artist credits, matrix and 
takes, label colour and design and 
manufacture credit, then I shall be 
happy to thank him, note and file the 
information, and report it fully if of 
sufficient interest. I have a passion for 
accuracy, which entails wanting to 
know whether the artist credit names 
“Joe Green and his Orchl” or “Joe 
Green and his Orchestra,” and whether 
the title saus “Ain’t” or “Aint.” I 
believe that if record label information 
is worth reporting, it should be reported 
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exactly as given on the label or not at all; 
and if the record has not been inspected, 
fragmentary information is of no ise. 
I am putting it rather bluntly, but the 
discographies are full of incomplete 
and inaccurate record data, and there 
is so much authentic data still to be 
presented that I must insist on this point. 

My own interests are in the labels 
and artists of the 1920s, more or less, 
but this column will always be open to 
complete and accurate data on the 
“moderns” as well, from interested 
contributors. Between Perry Armagnac, 
Carl Kendziora, Don Mahony and 
myself, many thousands of records, 
and listings of many more which we have 
examined, are available to this column; 
most of these pertain to the 1920s. 
Thanks to Dan Mahony and to Helene 
Chmura of Columbia records, practic- 
ally-complete listings of many numerica 
and matrix series of the Columbia- 
family labels are available. I think I can 
count on many other prominent col- 
lectors on both sides of the Atlantic for 
free access to their files and collections; 
and urgently solicit first-hand data on 
any and all records of the 1920s, 
whether of jazz content or not, from all 
readers. 

Like Gaul, I propose to divide the 
column roughly into three parts. About 
a third will be devoted to technical and 
theoretical discussions of interesting 
phases of collecting and research, such 
as original label criteria, dating methods, 
filing systems; another third, to label 
histories, listings, descriptions and tie- 
ins; and a third to discographical 
research; all with local variations as 
the subject requires, of course. 

Criticism and bitter controversy shall 
be taboo in print here; I have more 


important use of this space. The former 
is in the able hands of Messrs. L. &. P. 
the reviewers, and other writers for 
this journal; and the “letters” page is 
open to those who would vent their 
spleen on any subject, me included. 
Correspondence is invited, and will be 
answered to the best of my ability; I 
won’teven mind insults in your letters, 
but don’t expect me to waste column 
space by quoting them. My address is: 
168 Cedar Hill Avenue, Belleville 9, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 

2. SNOOZER & BIX. 

In his biography of guitarist ‘“‘Snoo- 
zer” Quinn (JAZZFINDER, May 1948), 
Johnny Wiggs mentions Quinn’s recol- 
lections of a record date with Bix 
Beiderbecke and Frank Trumbauer, 
while they were in New York with 
Whiteman. He recalled four sides 
having been made (and never issued), 
including “Singing the Blues.” Jam 
sessions with vocalist Bee Palmer, Bix, 
Tram, Bill Rank, etc. were also described. 

Now, from Helene Chmura comes 
word of two unissued matrices that 
might possibly be the session Quinn 
remembered: Paul Whiteman Presents 
Bee Palmer with Frankie Trumbauer’s 
Orch.—January 10, 1929. 

W147770 Don’t leave me Daddy 
W147771 Singin’ the Blues. 
(147767-68-69 are by Ed Martel and his 
Orch., and 147772-73 by Viola McCoy) 
Two other titles by Paul Whiteman and 
his Orchestra were also recorded the 
same day: 

W147749 Cradle of Love Co 1723-D 
W147750 Chinese Lullaby, from “East 
is West” Co 2656-D 

Although Bix may well be in the band 
that made the last two titles, he probably 
takes no solos, or he would have been 
spotted by now; but obviously it is the 
first pair, by Bee Palmer, that sets the 
spine a-tingling. If Tram is there, would 
Bix be left behind? I think not. The 
question now is, are these matrices 
still on Bridgeport’s shelves? Only a 
hearing would tell us whether Bix (and 
presumably Snoozer) are in fact present. 
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THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY 


RAYMOND HORRICKS :: GERALD LASCELLES :: ALUN MORGAN :: PETER TANNER :: SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Standard Play 


GENE AMMONS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
‘*The Beat’’ / ‘‘Jim Dog”’ 
(Vogue V2231) 

For the pigeon-holers these titles are 
modern R and B. For the rest of us this is 
tenor-man Gene with his seven piecer 
blowing two blues backed by a healthy 
pushing rhythm section and the rest of the 
front line. Curious to recall that five years 
ago this man was blowing as cool as you 
please with Woody’s herd. Today he plays 
more naturally and seems no _ longer 
tga on tiptoe but aggressively on the 

beat. 

I suggest the next time Vogue couples 
up two Ammons titles that they pair one 
of his ballad performances with a “rocker.” 
How about “Pennies from Heaven’ and 
“Chabootie’” Mr. Sparks? A.M 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Muskrat Ramble / Someday you’ll be sorry 
(Brunswick 05347) 

Side | is with the Hot Five (modern 
version), the reverse with the Decca House 
band, The Commanders. Funnily enough 
I find the second the better of the two. Louis 
plays some beautiful trumpet and sings the 
words with feeling. He tries to make some- 
thing out of a good commercial tune and 
succeeds. 

The reverse, complete with lyrics by 
Gilbert, is terribly phony. Louis sings and 
plays in his usual fashion, but the whole 
performance has such a frightful tongue-in- 
cheek atmosphere about it, that it almost 
makes one feel uncomfortable to listen 
to it. S.T. 

GEORGE BROWN 
Acapulco Joe / One at a time 
(Parlophone MP130) 

Calypso singer George Browne presents 
an amusing version of the amorous in- 
tentions of “Acapulco Joe” and couples 
this with the advice that you’re better off 
with “One at a time.” Two commercial 
sides by George who sounds very much 
like Edmundo Ros at times. The accom- 
paniment to the second side is quite 
pleasant, but this is strictly for calypso fans. 


EARL BOSTIC AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
These Foolish Things / Mambostic 
(Parlo. MSP6131) 

More of the raw alto sounds to which 
we have now grown accustomed from the 
Bostic man. As with all his recordings the 
tone is offensive, but this is partially 
balanced by an excitable swing. As with all 
novelty effects the attraction (if it ever 
existed) quickly fades. I recommend the 
record to Bostic and fanatical R. and B. 
lovers only. R.H. 

ERIC DELANEY & HIS BAND 
Sweet Georgia Brown / Truckin’ 
(Mercury MB3168) 

’ This bright new British band makes its 
recording debut with two excellent sides, 
which are well worth hearing. No attempt 
is made to reproduce purist jazz sounds, but 
the big group has rhythm, style and a good 
sense of what is right and wrong. The first 
side features a well conceived duet by 
two young trumpeters, Albert Hall and 
Bert Courley, who acquit themselves 
excellently. ““Truckin’”’ is arranged by Alan 
Roper, and is a solidly scored version of 
the old favourite, featuring some odd drum 
sounds (would it be a timpani?). I look 
forward to hearing more from this enter- 
prising group. G.L. 

FATS DOMINO 
Something’s Wrong / Don’t leave me this 


way 
(London HL8096) 

Al ‘Fats’? Domino is one of the better 
contemporary blues singers has 
retained much of the traditional blues style 
in his work. 

On this new coupling Fats sings two 
more of his own compositions accompa- 
nying himself on the piano with small group 
support. The first side is really a country 
blues and reminiscent of the sort of thing 
that Jimmie Rogers used to sing. Fats 
puts it over well and you'll like his piano 
which dominates the side. The reverse is 
much more conventional, but quite pleasant 
in its way, in spite of the over-prominence 
of an electric guitar. Fats is a warm and 
sincere artist, and this is more than can be 
said of most of today’s R and B singers who, 
in their own way, are as corny and com- 
mercial as any of the pop singers. Pt. 

DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
Smile / If I give my heart to you 
(Capitol CL14186) 

Even the Duke cannot succeed in taking 
the cloying element out of the Chaplin 
theme “Smile,” though he presents a 
sensitive enough orchestration. On_ the 
reverse, he revives an oldish tune with a 
very simple statement of melody by his 
own piano, embellished with rich brass 
but lacking some of his usual brilliance. 

G.L. 
ERROLL GARNER TRIO 
Misty / Exactly like you 
(Mercury MB3167) 
“Misty” is a slow and dreamy Garner 
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original, typical of his best drawing room 
style, and might almost be defined as a 
piano exercise in the top register. ‘“‘Exactly” 
is only slightly faster, and seldom demands 
of him the heights of inspired improvisation 
to which he can rise. Very listenable, but 
not Garner’s best. G.L. 
BABS GONZALES & HIS JAZZ MEN 
Cool whalin’ / Sugar Ray 
(Felstzd ED82008) 

A junior version of the famous “Sym- 
phony in Voot’ would aptly describe this 
curious concoction of vocal and instru- 
mental nonsense which, for all that, is 
amusing in its monotonous simplicity, 
particularly “Cool whalin’.”’ The reverse is 
a brief eulogy on the “Champion” lyrics 
almost on calypso lines, but neither side is 
significant. G.L. 
BILL HALEY AND HIS COMETS 
Shake, Rattle and Roll / ABC Boogie 

(Brunswick 05338) 

Two more rowdy R and B style per- 
formances from the Comets, with accents 
on the off beat. These boys, who are 
incidentally a white group and not coloured 
as stated previously, make up in enthusiasm 
for what they lack in musical finesse. Both 
sides have vocals by leader Bill Haley and, 
though neither is much more than a rehash 
of familiar riffs, both are played with an 
infectious beat. Good fun for a party, but 
not for the serious jazz enthusiast. Rule 

Stan Kenton Presents: 
CLAUDE WILLIAMSON TRIO 
All God’s Chillun / Woody’n You 
(Cap. KC65003) 

One of the first releases through Stan 
Kenton’s bid to gain wider recognition for 
some of the younger white modernists. 
Claude Williamson was known to British 
collectors several years ago as the arranger 
of scores like “Claude Reigns’ for the 
Charlie Barnet progressive group. Now we 
hear him as a piano soloist, finely backed 
by bassist Curtis Counce and drummer 
Stan Levey. His technique is certainly 
facile. His theme statements (particularly 
on Dizzy’s ““Woody’n Yoy’’) are impressive. 
The only fault is that his ideas tend to 
become trite after leaving the basic chorus, 
and the Bud-Powell styled treble attack 
tends to monotony. Although this record 
is not such a startling debut, Kenton’s 
experiment perhaps holds a better promise 
for the future. R.H. 


THE BOOTS MUSSULLI QUARTET 
Diga Diga Doo / Lullaby in rhythm 
(Cap. KC65002) 

I find this the poorest of all the new 
records promoted by Kenton. The rhythm 
section is weak and altoist Mussulli is a 
dull soloist, completely lacking inspiration 
on these tracks. He plays some very glib, 
technically facile phrases, but no ideas of 
any great value. The technique gives an 
empty impression. To be a great jazz 
soloist a musician needs individuality and 


Mussulli gives a display that could have , 


come from just any altoist of the cool style. 
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MODERN PERIOD 


Fisher’s wife (a); Golden sky (b); I can’t get started (a); Blue smoke (c) ; Over the rainbow (a) ; 
Indiana (a) ; Réve (b); Let’s try again (a); Love for sale (c) ; “Round about midnight (a) 
(a) MICHEL DE VILLERS’ SW {NGTET 
‘b) WILLIAM BOUCAYA AND HIS ‘ NEW SOUND’ QUARTET 
(c) JACK DIEVAL’S ALL-STARS 93063 
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THE BERNARD PEIFFER TRIO 


Oh! Lady be good ; Jealousy ; Don’t blame me ; 
Sometimes I’m happy ; La vie en rose ; Ballade in Paris ; 


Jeepers creepers ; Hit that jive, Jack 
BERNARD PEIFFER (Piano), PIERRE MICHELOT (Bass), 
JEAN-LOUIS VIALE (Drums) EDL 87013 


FELSTED, division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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I've heard far better work from him 
previously with Ventura. R.H. 


THE FRANK ROSOLINO SEXTET 
That Old Black Magic / Yo Yo 
(Cap. KC65001) 

Apart, from a rather slick vocal on 
“Magic” by trombonist Rosolino, this 
coupling is a much better offering by the 
Kenton publicity series. At times I’ve 
looked upon Rosolino as the Bostic of the 
trombone but these recordings portray him 
as a soloist with taste and inventive powers. 
In addition “Yo Yo” is a very attractive 
composition by tenorman Bill Holman. 
The drummer (I think it’s Stan Levey) must 
be complimented for a sustained rhythmic 
support behind Kenton’s trombone 
personality man. 

JOE MORRIS 
Travellin Man / No, it can’t be done 
(London HL8098) 

Joe Morris used to play trumpet with 
Lionel Hampton’s orchestra, but recently 
he has been leading his own little jump 
group. 

On these two sides he reveals himself as 
quite an agreeable blues singer of the 
modern Harlem school. The first number 
is a sophisticated train novelty with Joe 
featured both as vocalist and on trumpet 
in the high register. The performance is 
rather marred by a tiresome background 
riff which is doubtless intended to represent 
the train wheels, but which never varies 
from beginning to end. The reverse is a 
familiar jump blues with boogie overtones, 
and some good trumpet from Joe himself. 


GENE NORMAN’S JUST JAZZ 
C Jam Blues / Just You, Just Me 
(Vogue V2274) 

Recorded at a West Coast concert early 
in 1947 the first title is by the same group to 
be heard on LDE-101. I imagine this was 
one of the first numbers played that night 
for this is a relatively short number by 
concert lengths. Wardell Gray, Howard 
McGhee and Vido Musso blow a couple of 
choruses apiece in that order and it is 
not for nothing that Wardell’s name has 
been printed in larger type on the label. 
If a reviewer may hold and expound 
personal opinions occasionally might I 
be allowed to say that this is really one of 
my favourite kinds of jazz. Its honest and 
it swings all the way. 

The reverse is an Erroll Garner solo (with 
guitar, bass and drums) which is good by 
this pianist’s own high standards. A.M. 


RED NORVO TRIO 
Godchild / Swedish Pastry 
(Vogue V2156) 

I venture to say that in ‘““Godchild” we 
have one of this delightful Trio’s finest 
sides. It contains the best Tal Farlow 
guitar work I have yet heard and com- 
poser Wallington must feel proud about 
this interpretation of his creation. Barney 
Kessel’s twelve bar figure on the back gets 
superb treatment too. It has a tune which 
might have been written specifically for 
the Norvo boys (it wasn’t of course). 
Charlie Mingus is on bass on both these 
sides which come from the Discovery 
Catalogue. 

Incidentally the bongo effects which you 
will detect are Tal’s fleet fingers — 
the sound box. 


JACK PARNELL AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Trip to Mars / Sky Blue Shirt and a Rainbow 


Tie 
(Parlo. MSP6138) 

After hearing the Marty Paich theme 
“Trip to Mars” I considered sending my 
review copy to the B.B.C. as a suitable 
signature tune for their “Journey into 
Space” programme. The swish of a rocket 
opens the track and rather: typifies the 
whole mood of the recording. When the 
arrangement relaxes in its search for future 
sounds we hear two good solos spots from 
trumpeter Jo Hunter and _ trombonist 
Mac Minshill. The reverse track will not 
be played again on my turntable. Jack 
Parnell’s singing may have hidden depths. 
I can’t stand the agony of searching for 
them. - R.H. 
GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 

(MGM SP-1113) 

“Get off my Bach” and “Lullaby of 
Birdland” are newer and more inspired 
records by the Shearing Quintet; both 
sides feature his piano well, and have very 
lively rhythm. Guitarist Thielemans is 
particularly strong on the Bach side, and 
the need for variety is met by the Ray 
Charles Singers in “Lullaby.” G.L. 

SMILIN’ JOE 
A.B.C.’s Parts 1 / 2 
(London HL8106) 

Authentic blues singing of a kind not 
often heard today. Joseph’s voice is 
extremely rough and it is difficult to catch 
his lyrics but he is obviously very sincere in 
what he does. The accompaniment is a little 
sterotype and inclined to become mono- 
tonous, but if you are fond of the blues, 
this is sure to be your meat. Sst. 

SLAM STEWART TRIO 

Cherry line flip/Blue, brown and beige 

(Felsted ED82006) 

I suspected these sides to be very early 
examples of the Garner/Stewart combina- 
tion, and they turn out to be of 1945 
vintage. Both sides feature long “locked 
chord” sequences from Garner, who clearly 
was not at home in this style, preferring 
the loose line of improvisation. Slam 
Stewart produces nothing out of the 
ordinary for him, and the recording on both 
sides is far below standard. G.L. 


SAM TAYLOR AND HIS CAT MEN 
Please be kind / This can’t be love 
(MGM SP1106) 

Sam Taylor certainly proves himself 
through this coupling to be an R. and B. 
tenorman in the Gene Ammons tradition. 
His tone is not exactly gritty like Bostic, 
but its vibrato is very broad and the 
phrasing has much of Ammons’ force. 
Given two standard melodies, Sam takes 
“Please be kind” at ballad tempo and 
Richard Rodgers” “This can’t be love” 
with the more familiar jumping blues 
tempo. R.H. 


BRUCE TURNER (alto sax) 
My old flame / Moonlight in Vermont 
(Columbia DC671) 

These two tuneful old pops receive 
sympathetic treatment in semi-commercial 
style from Bruce Turner on alto with good 
backing from a small group led by Mike 
McKenzie. 

The playing is on the straight side, but 
Bruce makes the most of the good material 


and plays with a lovely round, full tone. It 
is a pleasure to hear Bruce being given the 
opportunity to show his paces to a wider 
public, and succeeding most a 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
Easy come, easy go lover / Saturday 
(Mercury MB3162) 

Backed by Don Costa’s syruppy string 
group, Miss Vaughan has little chance to 
make the best of these two tunes. I find 
her vocal meanderings very easy on the ear, 
but her intentkional slurring and off-pitch 
tricks are sometimes a trifle overworked. 
“Easy come” is by far the better of the 
two sides. G:L 


Long Playing 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG & THE 
ALL STARS 
The Glenn Miller Story 
(Brunswick LA8691) 

I do not wish to make this record sound 
like a hoax, but in all fairness to intending 
customers I must say that some of the 
musicians who appeared in the film do 
not appear on this record, and vice versa. 
Louis is joined by Bigard, Trummie Young, 
Bud Freeman, Billy Kyle, Arvell Shaw, 
and Kenny John, playing three of the 
numbers featured in “The Glenn Miller 
Story,” best of which, to my unaccustomed 
ears, is ‘‘Margie,”’ whereas “Basin Street” 
compares unfavourably with a_ previous 
All Stars version which boasted Messrs. 
Hines and Teagarden in the beating and 
blowing departments respectively. “Blatk 
eyes” has a gay flavour about it, enhanced 
by a life-size vocal chorus by Louis. 

Outside the scope of the film there is an 
extensive duet by Velma Middleton and 
Louis Armstrong, apparently with the same 
group, “Big butter and egg man,” and a 
quite meaty version of “Struttin’ with some 
Barbecue,” Louis and Trummie solo 
nicely, and the band swings together in a 
way strongly reminiscent of the 1949/50 
days. Don’t miss it. G.L. 
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MILDRED BAILEY 
(Brunswick LA8692) 

Although not perhaps the best of ‘The 
Rockin’ Chair’ Lady’s offerings there is 
enough jazz here to show why she was 
recognised as a fine singer back in the 
early thirties. 

“All too soon,” and “Lover come back 
to me” have excellent accompaniment by 
pianist Herman Chittison and Dave 
Barbour guitar, (plus bass and drums)— 
& these are the best tracks. ‘Rockin’ Chair,’ 
“Sometimes I’m rs Ml and “Georgia” 
are with the Delta Rhythm Boys, and whilst 
not strictly jazz, make very pleasant 
listening. S.T. 


PEARL BAILEY 
(Vogue-Coral LVC10003) 

No excuses for reviewing this one in a 
jazz magazine. Here is entertainment 
supreme, for Pearl is so far out in front of 
all other cabaret singers, that the others 
needn’t have tried. She really sings, her 
delivery is perfect and the timing of her 
asides is quite unique. 

There is also plenty of jazz to be heard 
for the accompaniment is by Don Redman 
who directs a swinging little band. Pick 
ef the sides is a wonderful version of 
Redman’s old tune “I Heard,’ and a 
jumpy “Toot, Toot, Tootsie, Goodbye.” 

S.T. 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
New Orleans Joys. 
(Decca LF1198) 

Whatever the optimistic author of the 
sleeve’s printed comments may _ think, 
I cannot agree that this is one of the 
greatest jazz sounds ever produced in 
this country. Certainly they want nothing 
in enthusiasm, but their musical balance is 
far from adequate, their accuracy question- 
able, and the rhythm section is down-right 
stodgy at times. By a long way the best 
number is “The Martinique,” in which 
the front line seem to have hit their best 
form. ‘Chimes blues” and ‘‘Bobby Shaftoe” 
both strive in the right direction, but neither 
quite succeeds. ‘‘New Orleans blues” gets 
off to an unconvincing start, but finishes 
well. Lonnie Donegan, who proves to be a 
tower of strength on the banjo in the main 
band, leads the Skiffie Group through two 
delightful songs, ‘Rock island line” and 
“John Henry.” ‘Merrydown rag” and 
“Stevedore stomp” complete the session 
made by a band which promises much, but 
which has some faults to overcome before 
it can perfeet the excellent style which it 
sets out to achieve. GL 


EARL BOSTIC 
Flamingo / Sleep / I’m getting sentimental 
over you / Moonglow / Ain’t misbehavin / 
Linger Awhile / Lover come back to me / 
Seven Steps 
(Vogue LDF100) 

Bostic records seems to be coming out in 
greater numbers with each succeeding 
month, and are even now being duplicated 
on two waring labels. I think all these have 
been issued previously as 78s, but I really 
haven’t the heart to play through this LP 
to find out. I did try to pass this on to 
P.T., G.L., R.H. and A.M., but all the 
J.J. reviewers have become over-Bosticised 
of late. S.T. 


GEORGE BRUNIS with the NEW 
ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS 
Tiger Rag / Bugle Call Blues / Panama / 
Farewell Blues / That’s a plenty / Tin Roof 
Blues / Discontented Blues / Maple Leaf Rag 
(London AL3536) 

Following in the footsteps of the ODJB 
this is the band who came up from New 
Orleans to Chicago in the early 20s. The 
music they made was an advance of their 
predecessors, more room was left for solos, 
and more attention was paid to arrange- 
ments—such as they were. 

In clarinettist Leon Rappolo they had a 
most sensitive musician who could play 
choruses of rare beauty, such as his con- 
tribution to “Panama” on this record. In 
Paul Mares they had a good lead horn, 
who modelled his playing on that of King 
Oliver, and who could, as he does on 
“Farewell Blues,” really swing a front line. 
Brunis was the sheet anchor of the whole 
band—a first class Dixieland trombonist. 

The band play with an infectious rhythm, 
much of their material was original, and 
the general overall effect is of happy music 
well made. 

Many of the tracks here have been taken 
from previously unissued masters. 


LES BROWN AND HIS BAND OF 
RENOWN 
Cherokee / Stompin’ at the Savoy / Jersey 
Bounce / One O’clock Jump / Flying Home/ 
Lullaby in Rhythm / Brown’s Little Jug / 
Perdido 
(Vogue-Coral LVC10002) 
Good swinging dance music played in the 
modern manner. This is a good choice of 


THE BRUNIES BROS with 
PAPA LAINE 


MONTY SUNSHINE plays 
clarinet with the Barber Band 


tunes (if you didn’t happen to have had 
Ellington ’55 on the turntable previously) 
and the band make the most of the material. 

The scores are clever without ever 
becoming complicated; the melody is 
never lost, and there are good solo spots 
from Brown, Don Paladino (trumpet), 
Dave Pell (tenor) and pianist Geoff Clark- 
son. All those who favour big band swing 
should give this record a trial—maybe 
they'll be surprised. S.T. 


CHICAGO JAZZ ALBUM 
(Brunswick LAT8042) 

Some well-known Chicago jazz sessions 
of the 1939/40 period are here revived and 
reissued in a compact and well edited form. 
For purposes of historical comparison, 
you can hear the groups of Condon, 
McPartland and Wettling, each playing 
four tunes in their own distinctive way. 
Likewise trombonists Brad Gowans, and 
Floyd O’Brien come face upwards on the 
same record, in company with pianists 
Sullivan, Stacy and Floyd Bean. My top 
choices go to Condon’s ‘Changes,” 
McPartland’s ‘Sugar,’ and Wettling’s 
“Sister Kate.”” Whichever your favourite 
may be, the happy hard-blowing music 
known as Chicago style is all here on this 
record. G.L. 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
Sing on / Lord, Lord, Lord you’ve been 
good to me / Faraway blues / Moose March / 
Midnight Special / Casey Jones / K.C. 
Moan / Saturday Night Function / Shim- 
me-sha-wabble 
(Decca LF1196) 

Making no comparison with Ken’s first 
LP for Decca, I find this a most satis- 
factory record—a record which | will 
am sure cause a lot of comment, both here 
and abroad. 

The band are not as good as his first one 
musically, yet paradoxically enough, | am 
sure they are better suited to Colyer. The 
beat is more pronounced, and although the 
-_ sound is rougher, the whole per- 
ormance is freer and (particularly in the 
latter tracks) more relaxed. 

As there are no ‘known’ names in this 
band, Ken had no troubles in parcelling 
out solos (I presume) and so the result is 
a good New Orleans sounding front line 
with no one trying to outblow anyone 
else. The rhythm is a little ‘boomy’ and 
could with advantage have been much 
crisper, but they do produce a beat and a 
steady one at that. 

The first three titles on Side 2, I find 
nothing short of extraordinary. They are 
made by a Skiffle group and feature Ken 
Colyer singing three well known folk songs 
accompanied by Alexis Korner (guitar), 
brother Bill (washboard) and Mickey 
Ashman (bass). This is excellent music and 
deserving of an LP all to itself. Everyone 
plays their part expertly and the singing, 
particularly on that fine blues “KC Moan” 
is extremely effective. 

Of the band sides I prefer the fast and 
quite exciting ““Shim-Me Sha.” The group 
sound more releaxed and engender quite a 
fine swing. 

According to his beliefs, Ken has done a 
good job of work here. He is to be heartily 
congratulated. S.T. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
Raisin’ the Rent / Blue Tune / Bundle of 
Blues / Kissin? My Baby Goodnight / 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree / Jazz Cocktail/ 
Drop me off at Harlem / Blue Ramble / 
Merry go round / Slippery Horn 
(Columbia 3381044) 

Here is an LP which should be a necessity 
for all jazz record collections. It com- 
prises ten tracks from the Ellington Middle 
Period, and there is not an uninteresting 
side amongst them. The scoring for the 
middle thirties was way ahead of its time, 
and the band were a happy, relaxed group 
who get in there swinging and never let up. 
Solos from the old corner men, Johnny 
Hodges, Harry Carney, Joe Nanton and 
Lawrence Brown are on nearly every track, 
and trumpeters, Cootie Williams, Freddy 
Jenkins and Rex Stewart are all heard to 
advantage.. Don’t miss the singing of the 
late Ivie Anderson; she fitted the band to 
perfection and was probably the best 
vocalist the Duke ever had. S.T. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
‘Ellington Uptown’’ 
(Philips BBL7003) 

This is an attractively varied package of 
music recorded in late 1951 and the 
summer of 1952. It has been worth waiting 
for, but it is to be hoped that Philips will 
begin to speed up the release of the Ameri- 
can recordings available to them. 

The selections cover most moods of the 
Ellington book. There’s one for the rabble, 
a rouser by Bellson’s drums, the famous 
“Skin Deep.” A technical tour de force, 
there isn’t much swing except when the 
ensemble falls in. ““The Mooche” (alias 
“The Nooche” according to the sleeve) 
is another example of how Duke’s classic 
compositions are developed and refur- 
bished through the years. The use of the 
echo chamber in the clarinet exchange is 
disturbing, but oddly effective. ““A Tone 
Parallel to Harlem,” which Ray Horricks 
wrote about very fully in our January 1953 
issue, is probably Duke’s most successful 
long work. In his knowledgeable impres- 
sions of Harlem’s teeming vitality and 
variety, the different facets of life there are 
interwoven with great skill in a pictorial 
work of force and integrity. 

“A Train” and “Perdido” are evidence 
again of the tremendous changes undergone 
by such works as are standard in Duke’s 
repertoire. Tempo, arrangement, solos— 
all are transformed. Compare these versions 
with the originals on HMV Gonsalve’s solo 
and Betty Roche’s blithe scat vocal on “A 
Train” are fresh conceptions, as is the 
exciting trumpet battle on “Perdido,” into 
which Britt Woodman adventurously in- 
trudes. Both these tracks swing handsomely 
and in them Philips has a natural for an EP. 

But the whole record is loaded with 
kicks and surprises and it is the most 
important jazz release on this label yet. If 
you won’t need a straight recommendation 
to buy it, you are implored to make the 
most desperate attempts to hear it. S.T. 


FIVE FEET OF SWING 
(Brunswick LAT8037) 
This grouping of swing bands of the 
1930-1936 period is extremely well selected 
and prepared, right down to the detailed 


personnel of each unit, and some sensible 
biographical notes of the personalities 
involved, not to mention comments on 
their respective styles. The groups featured 
are Bob Crosby, the Dorsey Brothers, 
Chick Webb, Jimmy Dorsey and Glen 
Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra. Chick 
Webb’s group stands out from all the 
others, and has the distinction of being the 
only coloured group on the record. 

Try this for size and good value. GL. 


LIONEL HAMPTON IN PARIS 
VOLS. 1 & 2 
Mister Fedor / Sweet Lorraine / Blues for 
The Hot Club of France / Wailin’ Panassie 
(Felsted EDL87007) 

Serenade to Nichole’s Mink Coat / Elmar 
the Stockbroker / Crazy Hamp / Mezz and 
The Hamp 
(Felsted EDL87008) 


Eight most entertaining tracks by Hamp, 
recorded in Paris on his last trip. Every- 
thing he does comes naturally and be he 
playing vibes, drums or two-fingered piano 
it all swings like nobody’s business. 

The clarinettist here is our old friend 
Mezz Mezzrow, and whilst I admit he is a 
fine player of the blues, his tone does not 
improve with the years. The rest of the group 
are, I believe, Andre Persianny (piano), 
Curley Hammer (drums) and Bill Mont- 
gomery (bass). 

There is plenty of room for improvisation 
and Hamp makes the most of it. His piano 
on the first track is full of fun and you can 
have an amusing time picking out the 
‘quotes.’ Mezz, as is to be expected is at 
his best on “Blues,” and the pianist plays 
a most interesting solo on ‘“Wailin’.” 
Drums and bass give fine support through- 
out. 

“Crazy Hamp” is a long drum solo. It 
goes and is full of the most diverting 
rhythms, but I must admit I would sooner 
hear Hamp on vibes. The next track is also 
full of drums and at one point my speaker 
cried out in despair. Despite the title Mezz 
does nothing except interpolate a solo, 
almost completely drowned by the drums, 
towards the end of this long track. 

Nichole Barclay’s furcoat would seem to 
have something to do with blues in the 
night, but Hamp plays some quite in- 
credible vibes, and Mezz contributes his 
best solo of the series. The final odd title 
is built up on a very catchy riff (I presume 
Elmar’s surname was Brown) and once 
again it is Hamp’s vibes (as full of quotes as 
ever) which astound us. S.T. 
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HUMPH AT THE CONWAY 
Humphrey Lyttelton and His Band. 
(Parlophone PMC1012) 

From the first strains of “Texas moaner”’ 
this record goes with a swing, and Parlo- 
phone deserve congratulations for their 
enterprise in recording a “live” concert. 
Balance and echo are the chief snags, but 
neither of these detracts materially from 
the finished results. Throughout the twelve 
tunes chosen, (there are no bands on this 
record as on normal LPs), Humphrey is 
always exciting, occasionally inaccurate, 
and firmly the leader. Wally Fawkes goes 
from strength to strength, and provides a 
high-light in ‘Wally plays the blues,” 
whilst Bruce Turner’s contributions on alto 
are melodious and imaginative if a trifle 
too pure in sound for this sort of jazz. 

The most serious fault in an otherwise 
excellent band is the rhythm section, which 
neither plays the right notes nor plays them 
at the right time. They are entitled to some 
excuses due to the already mentioned 
recording defects, which undoubtedly show 
the rhythm section in a very bad light, 
but the trouble extends beyond there. 
They play with no conviction, no cohesion 
and all the time a feeling that they are 
listening to one another. In only two num- 
bers do they come off, “‘That’s the blues, 
old man’ and ‘Memphis shake.” Humph- 
rey’s best number is ‘I doubled are you.” GL 


BUNK JOHNSON and Yerba Buena Jazz 
Band 
Careless Love : 2.19 Blues : The Girls Go 
Crazy: When I Move to the Sky ; Ace In the 
Hole : Ory’s Creole Trombone : Nobody’s 
Fault But Mine: Down By the Riverside. 
(Good Time Jazz LDG 110) 

A long playing version of the already 
available recordings on 78. Although I am 
not entirely sold on the Bunk Johnson 
legend I have always liked these sides. The 
music is never forced, Bunk plays with some 
authority, and the band back him excel- 
lently. Vocals are sung by Sister Lottie 
Peavey on “Move to the Sky” and “‘No- 
body’s by Bunk on “Riverside”; 
and by Clancy Hayes on ‘‘Ace in Hole” 
and “2.19.” 

Bunk certainly played with worse groups 
than this, and the fact that he fitted himself 
so well to the music of this typical West 
Coast group may be indicative of his 
true worth to jazz. 
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ELLIS LARKINS—Piano Solo 
Blues in the Night 
(Brunswick LA8694) 

Any record which carries a sub-title “The 
melodies of Harold Arlen” is likely to be 
full of good tunes, and this one is no 
exception. 

Such presentation might be no more than 
cocktail music, but Brunswick have had 
the good taste to enlist the aid of Ellis 
Larkins to portray his impressions of 
some classic torch songs and _ ballads. 
He has played in New York for 
the greater part of his career, and has 
established a great reputation as an accom- 
panist to such famous stars as Ella Fitz- 
gerald and Billie Holiday. His style is 
individual, richer in harmony than in 
rhythm, and he seeks his material with this 
thought uppermost in his mind. The music 
is on the borderline of jazz, but fails to 
establish Mr. Larkins in my mind as a real 
jazz player. G.L. 


SOUVENIRS OF DJANGO REINHARDT 
VOLUME THREE 
(Vogue LDE 106) 

These eight tracks were all recorded in 
1947 for a series of French Radio broad- 
casts and they complete Vogue’s tribute to 
the most outstanding jazz musician Europe 
has produced. For Django was a natural 
improviser, a technically-gifted, but never- 
the-less self-taught musician. The gypsy 
element in his music is certainly no detri- 
ment to his creative ability as a jazz music- 
ian. Django earns my respects as would 
Segovia for being an extremely sensitive 
performer. He also excites me with a swing 
rarely heard from European musicians. 

Django plays amplified guitar on these 
sides and his phrasing reveals the tendency 
to modern jazz which grew during the last 
few years of his life. Good or bad as the 
listener may judge this characteristic, it 
has not destroyed the tonal beauty of his 
attack or the lyrical patterns of his imagin 
ation. We also hear solos from the various 
clarinettists who played with Django 
around this time, Hubert Rostaing, Maurice 
Meunier and Gérard Léveque, although 
they seem pale by comparison with the 
leader. 

““Nuages”’, “Song Of Autumn” and the 
blues, “Stockholm” belong with the very 
best recorded examples of Django. ‘Del 
Salle” is the guitarist’s personal crack at the 
“C Jam Blues” style. The remaining titles 
are “Sweet Chorus’, “Folie A Amphion”, 
“Friday 13° and a simple, completely 
expressive “Twilight”. RH. 
SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS GIANTS 

(H.M.V. DLP1058) 

I don’t quite value this LP to the same 
extent as Shorty’s big band session issued 
by H.M.V. some months back. It is, how- 
ever, more courageous in its deeper experi- 
mental search and one can often accept a 
certain loss of style in exchange for the 
sparks of brilliance which frequently occur 
with Shorty’s modern writing. 

The two most outstanding points about 
the LP are the fine arrangements and 
Shelly Manne’s superb drumming. Of the 
modern white drummers Shelly proves to 
be far ahead of any rivals. His tonal 
variations with shallow and deep drums on 
‘Mambo Del Crow’ are simply tremend- 
cus. I feel that the entire session pivoted 


on him. No other white drummer could 
have coped so well with the written parts 
and complex rhythms demanded by the 
leader. In addition to Manne and Rogers 
this Giants group has Milt Bernhart on 
trombone, Art Pepper (alto), Jimmy 
Guiffre (tenor), John Graas (Fr. horn), 
Gene Englund (tuba), Hampton Hawes 
(pno.), and Joe Mondragon (bass). 

On the written side, Shelly Manne 
contributed ‘Powder Puff,’ while Jimmy 
Guiffre created “Indian Club” and the 
neatly-voiced ‘Pesky Serpent.” Shorty 
slipped badly with a dullish ‘“Morpo”, 
then redeemed himself with four great 
scores. “Bunny” is one of his rare ballads; 
“Diabolo’s Dance’? has an_ attractive 
ascending main phrase and mainly features 
Hampton Hawes; “‘Pirouette” is a beauti- 
ful, medium-tempo piece based upon the 
film sequence of ballet music; “Mambo 
Del Crow”, of course, features the drumm- 
ing Manne. R.H. 


BOB SCOBEY’S' FRISCO BAND 
South: Melancholy: Blues My Naughty 
Sweetie Gives to Me : Do You Know What 
It Means to Miss New Orleans : Chicago : 
Sailing Down Chesapeake Bay : All The 
Wrongs You’ve Done To Me : Peoria. 
(Good Time Jazz LDG109) 

I rate this the best of the West Coast 
revivalist bands, and the reason for that is 
mainly the trumpet playing of leader, 
Bob Sobey. 

The tunes they choose here are unusual 
but the inclusion of three trombones on 
some of the tracks makes the whole affair 
sound like an afternoon at Crystal Palace 
(no, not the motor racing ones). 

All the tracks feature the vaudeville 
singing of Clancy Hayes, who is good at 
what he does, if you like what he does. 

Good for Scobey only. S.T. 

JOSH WHITE 
(London H-APB1032) 

Previously issued on standard 78 r.p.m. 
this album presents eight tracks recorded by 
Josh White when he was in England. 

It is not his best period, but tunes like 
“Barbara Allen’, “Lass With the Delicate 
Air’, and ‘‘Waltzing Matilda” are given 
the sophisticated and attractive Josh treat- 
ment. Other titles are, ‘Lonesome Road, 
Never Said a Mumblin’ Word, Call Me 
Darling, | Want You and I Need You and 
On Top of old Smoky”. S.T. 


KENTON PRESENTS 
Bill Holman 
Capitol KPLIO1). 
Bob Cooper 
(Capitol KLP102) 
(Claude Williamson 
(Capitol KPL103) 

Not content with issuing four couplings 
on 78, Capitol now offer a new year bonus 
to the modern jazz fans with the issue of 
these three interesting LPs. All were 
supervised by Stan Kenton who was 
responsible for the choice of musicians; 
after that it was up to the men concerned. 
“They must be in the jazz idiom”, stated 
Stan. “But they can express their own 
personality in their own way as long as it is 
sincere, good music and deserving to be 
heard.” 

That challenge seems to have been met 
pretty successfully on the whole, and most 
of the music on these LPs certainly deserves 
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to be heard. The eight selections in the 
first album are all Bill Holman originals, 
and though probably Bill is the most 
talented of the three leaders as a composer, 
there is a lack of variety about the music 
which tends to make the album monoton- 
ous. However the writing is thoughtful, 
and at times rather Ellingtonish in style and 
mood. Six of the items, which includes 
the gently swinging ““On The Town” and 
the following, moody “Song Without 
Words” were recorded on May 12th, 1954, 
with Fagerquist on trumpet, Stu William- 
son and Bob Enevoldsen on trombones, 
Bob Gordon: and Herb Geller supporting 
Bill in the reed section, plus Curtis Counce 
and Stan Levey on drums. The remaining 
two selections, ‘Jaghaid’ and ‘Locomotion’ 
were recorded on August 2nd last with the 
same personnel except that Stu Williamson 
doubles on trumpet and Nick Travis is 
added as second trumpet, while Max 
Bennett replaces Counce on bass. 

The second albumn features saxist Bob 
Cooper playing four of his own composi- 
tions and four standards. This, I think, 
makes for a better balance and the results 
are excellent, even though the arrangements 
lack the cohesion of those of Bill Holman. 
Bob himself solos tastefully on all eight 
items which were recorded at wo seperate 
sessions. The first took place on May 14th 
last and features Bob and Bud Shank 
supported by a rhythm section comprising 
Howard Roberts onguitar, Joe Mondragon 
on bass, and Shelly Manne at the drums. 
The second session was on July 30th last 
on which Claude Williamson was added on 
piano, while Curtis Counce and Stan 
Levey were on bass and drums. Bob 
Cooper's own “Solo Plight” and the group’s 
neat variations on “She Didin’t Say Yes” 
are perhaps the high spots of a generally 
interesting albumn. 

The third album presents new piano 
discovery Claude Williamson, supported 
by Curtis Counce and Stan Levey playing 
three of his own compositions, one by Bud 
Powell and four standards. Even if one of 
Claude’s compositions wasn’t _ titled 
“Salute To Bud’, it wouldn’t take much 
listening to discover that he is a devotee of 
the Powell piano style. In fact, it is only 
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very occasionally that Bud breaks away 
from the tight, swinging figures which are 
so much a part of Bud’s technique. All the 
same, Claude is a pianist to watch. He 
possesses the musical knowledge and the 
technique, but it remains to be heard 
whether he can also develop an original 
style of his own. Itis to be regretted that the 
sleeve notes, other than personnel details, ar 
so inadequate. 


Extended Play 


TINY BRADSHAW ORCHESTRA 
Heavy Juice/The Train Kept A-Rollin’ / 
Soft / Well, Oh Well. 

(Parlophone GEP8507). 

Four lively R & B items from vocalist- 
leader Tiny Bradshaw. All were composed 
by Tiny and are played in modern jump 
jive style with over-emphasis on the tenor 
sax. The first item has a relaxed beat and is 
the best of the bunch. The railroad jump 
blues is the tune of which Tennessee Ernie 
is so fond, with Tiny shouting the vocal. 
Neither this nor the two similar perform- 
ances on the reverse will interest the 
discerning jazz fan, but they provide a good 
rocking background for a party where the 
drinks are flowing merrily ! Pt. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Fifty-Fifty Blues / Do You Know What It 
Means to Miss New Orleans / Blues for 
Yesterday / Jack-Armstrong Blues. 

(HMV 7EG8065) 

Here’s a quartet of assorted Armstrong 
dating from 1946-7 and including two of the 
well known Armstrong and Teagarden 
vocal and instrumental duets. Both 
“Fifty-Fifty Blues” and ‘Jack Armstrong 
Blues” were fast favourites at Louis 
international concerts with his All Stars, 
but these versions were recorded in June 
1947 with a group which included Peanuts 
Hucko, Bobby Hackett, Ernie Caceres, 
Johnny Guarnieri and Cozy Cole. Both 
have previously been issued on 78. 

“Do You Know What It Means” is from 
Louis’ film *“‘New Orleans” and is played 
by a group mostly culled from Kid Ory’s 
band who were featured with Satch in the 
movie. It is a commercial and rather trite 
tune, but Louis sings and plays it with a 
warmth which it really doesn’t deserve. 
“Blues For Yesterday”, also previously 
issued on 78, is from the same session as 
“Sugar” and “I Want A Little Girl’ and 
features a fine blues vocal from Louis, with 
good support from Vic Dickenson, Barney 
Bigard, Charlie Beal, Allen Reuss, Red 
Callender and Zutty Singleton. Pt. 


BILLY COTTON BAND 
Super Tiger Rag / I’m Just Wild About 
Harry / Somebody Stole My Girl / Bugle 


Call Rag. 
(Columbia SEG7554) 

Those of you who only know Billy 
Cotton’s band as good “family fun” on 
the radio or music hall, may be surprised by 
these four items which were issued origin- 
ally on Regal-Zonophone in the early 
thirties. All four were made at a time when 
Billy led one of the best palais dance bands 
in this country. Of course they sound 
dated today. but they were played with 
plenty of enthusiasm, with obvious Casa 
Loma influence in the ensemble passages. 
There is also some fair solo work, notably 
that of Nat Gonella in “Super Tiger Rag” 
which is, a take-off of the Armstrong 
recording. 

DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS ORCH. 

(H.M.V. 7E8060) 

First side of this intriguing record is an 
Ellington medley, clearly recorded at a 
concert, as he makes the introduction 
himself and leads off into a strong solo in 
“Don’t get around much any more”. For 
the rest of this side the acute listener is 
subjected to a veritable barrage of Elling- 
tonia, with the maestro’s piano much 
featured, covering eight of his better known 
compositions. This, and the reverse, are 
both recent recordings.  Tizol’s classic 
“Perdido” features a comparative new- 
comer to the Duke’s band, Clark Terry, 
whose amazing trumpet-playing occupies 
almost the whole side. Modernist and 
virtuoso tendencies are happily blended 
under the Ellington baton to revamp this 
perennial favourite, and the ‘“‘modernisation”’ 
(if one may dare mention such a word in 
the same breath as Ellington) policy of 
this group is once again forcefully brought 
home to the listener. G.L. 
BUDDY DE FRANCO QUARTET 
Easy Living / Get Happy ; Carioca / Just 
One of those Things. 

(MGM EP 501) 
These tracks were recorded several years 


BOB SCOBEY with WALLY 
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ago but they make an attractive showcase 
for the leader’s modern clarinet style. 
Despite the hardness of his tone De 
Franco seems to be pouring out more 
interesting material than the collection of 
clichés we’ve been hearing from the recent 
Benny Goodman records. His dazzling 
technique is fully in evidence on these 
solos. The appeal is admittedly more to 
the mind than to the senses, and yet, 
through all the tonal steel, he can often 
swing. His playing is backed by some 
savage, Bud Powell-styled piano from 
Kenny Drew and the now familiar, but 
nevertheless tremendous drumming of 
Art Blakey. R.H. 


BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS _ 


ORCHESTRA/SEXTET 
(Columbia SEG7549) 

Benny Goodman’s big band gives us some 
rather prosaic orchestrations, ‘‘Muskat 
ramble’, ‘‘South of the border” and ‘Down 
south camp meeting’, none of which 
shows any marked advance on what he or 
his group were playing in 1939. Odd man 
out is the Sextet version of ‘‘Farewell 
blues”, which is interesting, particularly 
in the notable presence of Eddie Safranski, 
whose bass is prominent throughout. The 
whole group swings with a vengeance, and 
I only regret the continued inclusion of the 
vibraphone in a group which has genuine 
jazz merit. G.L. 

LARS GULLIN SEPTET 
Cowslip’’/‘‘Laburnum”’ 

(Esquire EP-23) 
(Esquire EP-24) 

When baritone saxist Gullin was 
convalescing after his confinement to a 
hospital bed last spring he spent a lot of 
time planning a record session. These two 

EP’s contain the results. 

These Scandinavians now swing tre- 
mendously and are quite free from any 
constricting inhibitions. The rhythm 
section (Hallrerg, the astonishing young 
George Reidel on bass and drummer 
Robert Edman) plays wonderfully well 
throughout while Putte Wickman’s clarinet 
work contains more jazz than many De 
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Franco solos, 

On tenor is a Norwegian discovery 
Bjarne Werem who plays in the modern 
style with a “hot” tone, rather similar 


in concept to that of Basie’s Frank 
Foster. Not featured often enough for 
my liking is Ake Persson on trombone, 
one of the finest jazzmen Sweden has pro- 
duced. 

Gullin, of course, sounds better on 
each successive record. This is his best 
work yet and, purely as a soloist, he is 
superior to any other modern-style baritone 
man. The tune titles are listed in their 
English and Latin form and are, of course, 
flower names. Carlo Krammer tells me 
that Gullin’s father is a horticulturalist. 

A.M. 


LIONEL HAMPTON ALL_ STARS 
‘*Stardust”’ 
(Brunswick OE9007) 

This full length excerpt from a 1947 
Gene Norman “Just Jazz’’ concert escapes 
the worst pitfalls of these jazz epics, and 
proves to be a logically developed version 
of the well-known theme. Good soios are 
given out by (in order of appearance) Willie 
Smith (alto), Charlie Shavers (tps), Slam 
Stewart (bs), Barney Kessel (gtr), and 
Hampton himself, who makes the most of 
tune and tempo. Less good solos are 
taken by Corky Corcoran (ten.) and Tommy 
Todd (pno.), whilst Messrs Young and 
Mills officiate behind their respective drum 
kits. Despised though the vibraphone is by 
purists, I cannot help remarking, in 
passing, that Mr, Hampton transforms it 
into a sparkling and efficient medium for 
this type of solo music. 

The audience seems to like ii, and | 
think a lot-of you will too, if you haven't 
heard it already. GE. 

HOLMES ORCHESTRA 
Jungle Drums/Idaho 

Caravan/Brazil 

(MGM EP-502) 

Leroy Holmes has in the past used top 
line jazz musicians for his recording 
sessions, even though they have tended to 
be on the commercial side. However, if 
there were anyon these selections, then you 
wouldn’t know it. The titles will tell you 
what to expect, and all four performances 
are just competently commercial without 
any particular distinction. PT. 

LENA HORNE 
(MGM-EPS03) 

Four delightful tunes are here re-issued 
by MGM, featuring the inimitable voice of 
Lena Horne. The music borders on jazz, 
especially the accompaniment which is 
contributed by Lennie Hayton. ‘Deed I 
do” and “‘Smoochie’’ have all the naivety 
of the accomplished cabaret artist, whilst 
‘World on a string” and “Lady is a tramp” 
are equally good in their highly individual 
ways. G.L. 

GEORGE JAMES (Alto Sax) 
Forgive Me / Slow and easy / Don’t blame 
me / Goose grease 
(HMV 7EG8068) 

Though George James may not be 
familiar to most readers, he has recorded 
with a large number of the top coloured 
bands. From J. C. Cobb’s Grains of Corn 
in 1928 to a number of sides with Jabbo 
Smith a year later, and from a large 
number of Okeh Armstrongs to Red Allen, 
Lucky Millinder and Teddy Wilson, George 
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has been in the background on alto. Now 
he has been given a chance as a solo artist 
but if you imagine that you are in for a 
musical treat, I fear you will be disillusioned 
George as a soloist is an effected musician 
with an uneven style and wobbly tone and 
strong leanings to all that is most tasteless 
in Bostic. Four schmaltzy performances 
which sound both tasteless and insincere. 
Howard Biggs and his orchestra provide 
adequate accompaniment. 
ULFE LINDE QUARTET 
(Esquire EP25) 

Although recorded in November 1951 
these titles are most acceptable today 
because they demonstrate the tremendous 
inventiveness and progress made by the 
Swedes. ‘Three of a kind” js a three part 
work (originally issued in Sweden on 78) 
by tenor sax-pianist-arranger Gosta The- 
selius written for vibes, guitar bass and 
banjoes (Linde, Sten Carlberg, Simon 
Brehm and Jack Noren_ respectively). 
Part one eventually settles down into the 
“Perdido” sequence. 

Linde has a soft touch on his instrument 
while Carlberg demonstrates the kind of 
guitar work that got him to the top of the 
“Estrad” poll. As a composition this is a 
remarkably successful attempt to bridge 
the gap between Tristano-ism and jazz. 

The remaining trade, “Jack Pot” has 
plenty of Noren’s bongoes and an attractive 
tune. To my mind it is superior to the later 
version recorded for ‘“‘Cupol” by a large 
group. A.M. 

BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA 
More May 
(Capitol EAP 1-536) 

Four typical examples of Billy May’s 
commercial swing style in handy EP form. 
Two of the selections, “From the land of 
the Sky Blue Water’ and “Do you ever 
think of me” have already been issued on 
78, while the remaining two, ‘““The Breeze 
and I’? and “Romance” appear for the 
first time. All four are played in the well 
known Billy May style with the brass to 
the fore on the first two items, and the 
strings used quite effectively on the latter 
two. The formula has become a very 
familiar one, and none of these is likely to 
appeal to the average jazz fan. Pits 

GLENN MILLER AND HIS ORCH. 

(HMV 7EG8067) 

Two re-issued sides and two new sides 
comprise Mr. Miller’s contribution to this 
month’s lists, all of which are in his most 
commercial vein. The “‘sweet’’ orchestra- 
tions of “‘Nearness of you” and ‘Moonlight 
becomes you” are the hall-mark of his band 
and will make ideal listening and dancing 
for those whose taste for jazz has = 

G.L. 


MUSIC IN THE MAKING 
(Vogue EPV1009) 

- Marking Vogue’s plunge into the EP 
market, this record is a mixture of good 
and evil. The session was held early in 1954 
to feature most of the leading British 
modernists. Side One—‘Straw Thatch”— 
has a weakly orchestrated theme by Ralph 
Dollinore and a string of solos by Don 
Rendell, Jimmy Deuchar et al. While being 
technically sound and often showing 
worthwhile ideas, the soloists lack the 
inspiration and the driving force of the 
American modernists. The result is interes- 
ting but not great jazz. Side two, however, 
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is quite a different matter. This features 
Don Rendell in a beautiful rendering of 
“Ghost of a chance’’, superbly backed by 
Dill Jones, Sammy Stokes, and Phil Seaman 
Don really shows his rich, inventive powers 
on this ballad-tempo solo. His tenor is the 
soundest export for British jazz. R.H. 


GENE NORMAN PRESENTS 
“JUST JAZZ”’ 
(Vogue 8057) 

Two long tracks from one of Gene 
Norman’s West Coast Concerts. The star 
of both performances is tenorman Wardell 
Gray. Listening to his confident swing and 
easy expression of ideas, one can sense 
a marked improvement upon Stan Getz and 
the cool tenors. I don’t think that Wardell 
could leave out the swing if he tried. For 
“Blue Lou” he plays in conjunction with 
pianist Erroll Garner. On Dizzy’s tune, 
“Groovin’ High,’ he plays with Howard 
McGhee, altoist Sonny Criss, Dodo 
Marmarosa et al. McGhee again proves 
himself to be one of the most underrated 
modern trumpeters. A facile, attacking 
soloist, and quite a fitting companion for 
the brilliance of Wardell. R.H. 


JIMMY RANEY QUARTET 
(Vogue EPV1003) 

Raney recorded these sides in Paris 
during the tour of Leonard Feather’s 
“Jazz Club U.S.A.” Playing with him are 
bassist Red Mitchell, also from the Norvo 
Trio, and pianist Sonny Clark and drum- 
mer Bobby White from the Buddy de 
Franco Quartet. The young white guitarist 
is very much the star of these four beautiful 
melodies. He solos with great inventiveness 
and taste. The relaxed atmosphere throws 
the spotlight on his charming melodic lines. 
Although Jimmy might argue to the 
contrary his delicate pick savours a great 
deal of Reinhardt; he succeeds in producing 
a clean tone from the amplified guitar. 
The titles are ‘‘Stella by starlight,” ‘“There’ll 
never be another you,” “Pennies from 
Heaven,” and ‘‘ Yesterdays.” R.H. 
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HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHT- 
HOUSE ALL-STARS, Vol. 1 
(Vogue EPV1004) 

Attractive results by a recent small 
group led by ex-Kenton bass player 
Howard Rumsey from the Lighthouse 
Club at Hermosa Beach. They conform 
to the experimental design of the con- 
temporary West Coast modernists. Short, 
attacking solos are neatly set into sound 
orchestrations. Shorty Rogers, Bob Cooper 
and Jimmy Guiffre share the writing and 
the main solo work. Shelly, the “Grand 
Old Manne” of the West Coast school, 
again steals most of the individual honours 
through his interesting rhythmic innova- 
tions. Shorty Rogers wrote “Swing Shift” 
and “Viva Zapata.” Jimmy Guiffre con- 
tributed an R. and B. style “Big Girl” 
and a contrasting *‘Out of Somewhere,” the 
most pleasant melody of the set. R.H. 
HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHTHOUSE 

ALL STARS, Vol. II 
(Vogue EPV1005) 

The four titles in this album were 
recorded on October 20th 1953 by a West 
Coast group made up of Rolf Ericson 
(the Swedish trumpeter who replaced 
Shorty Rogers at the “Lighthouse” for a 
time); Milt Bernhardt, Herb Geller (alto); 
Bob Cooper (tenor); Bud Shank (baritone); 
Claude Williamson, Rumsey and Max 
Roach plus banjo player Jack Costanzo 
on two titles. 

It makes an admirable sequel to the 
previously recorded first volume. Two of 
the numbers are Latin-inspired (Rogers 
*“‘Mambo Los Feliz” and Cooper’s “Witch 
Doctor”) while ‘Jazz Invention” is an 
accurate reading of a relaxed and adult 
Jimmy Giuffre score. 

Giuffre also arranged the final tune 
“Love letters” which, at slow tempo, 
becomes a thing of great beauty. It is 
mainly ensemble though there is some 
delightful Claude Williamson piano which 


fits the mood perfectly. A.M 
GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 
(MG-EPS09) 


Neatly played melodies in the Shearing 
manner, I find there is too much sameness 
about these sides to impress me any more. 
The musicianship, the precision, and the 
occasional snatches of delicious piano are 
all there, as reminders of a_ perfected 
formula, but one still comes back to the 
unfortunate lack of variety. Pick of the 
bunch is “For you.” G.L. 

SWEDISH ALL STARS 
(Esquire EP26) 

Recorded in February last year, all three 
titles come from the Swedish ‘‘Cavalcade” 
label. The double length “Perdido” is a 
rocker with very fine trombone from Ake 
Persson and a long swinging solo from 
tenorman Rolf Blomquist. Trumpeter Len- 
nart Sundewall is a little restrained in his 
solo but Arne Domnerus is up to his usual 
excellent form. 

“Cavall’” is listed as having Domnerus 
on alto, Blomquist and Gosta Theselius 
on tenors. In fact the audible instrument 
consists of clarinet (probably Domnerus) 
flute and tenor; all rather confusing. ‘Alto 
Gether” by pianist Gunnar Svensson (no 
relation to Reinhold) is a lovely piece of 
writing rather in the Hodges *“‘Day-dream” 
style with Arne’s alto over a softly mur- 
muring back drop most of the way. 


up 


More of this kind of thing from “*Caval- 
cade”’ will be most welcome. A.M 


ART TATUM 
How high the moon / Someone to watch 
over me / Willow weep for me / Tatum 
plays pretty 
(Vogue EPV1008) 

For many years Tatum has been the 
acknowledged piano master. Acknowledged 
that is, by musicians and discerning 
collectors. In a changing jazz world his 
genius remains the criterion, the point 
of aim, the ultimate yet unattainable goal. 
I suppose there are one or two people 
who have yet to recognize this man’s 
tremendous talents and to these I would 
recommend this record as an introduction. 
The remaining J.J. readers will already have 
these titles on LDEO81 but if you were 
unable to afford the whole LP I beg you to 
get this disc. There are more than four 
titles included for “‘Tatum plays pretty” 
is actually a medley of four Gershwin 
tunes :—** Man Love,” “Summertime,” 
“IT got plenty of nothin’’ and “It ain’t 
necessarily so.” 

The numbers are played solo, and ‘‘solo” 
means just that. They were recorded at a 
concert held in May 1949 at Pasadena. I 
wish I'd been in the audience that night. 

A.M. 


FRANKIE TRUMBAUER ORCHESTRA 
WITH BIX BEIDERBECKE 
Mississippi Mud / Take your tomorrow / 
Baby, won’t you please come home / 
Sentimental Baby 
(Columbia SEG7553) 

Four fine re-issues of Frankie Trum- 
bauer’s orchestra with Bix recorded in the 
late twenties. Though more commercial 
both in approach and material than those 
under Bix’s own name, these are nonetheless 
worthwhile for those who, like your 
reviewer, enjoy the Bix-Tram partnership. 

““Mud” is perhaps the best of the four. 
It is played with a fine drive and, in addition 
to some fine Bix, it features a delightful 
if rather dated, vocal by Bing Crosby and 
Frankie Trumbauer himself. Frankie is also 
featured in a vocal duet with Hoagy 
Carmichael on “Take your Tomorrow”, 
on which Bix solos sensitively and lifts 
the performance out of an _ otherwise 
commercial rut. ““Baby” features Bix both 
muted and open, the former solo dove- 
tailing perfectly with that of Tram. ‘‘Senti- 
mental Baby” is on the commercial side 
and spots a very flat vocal, but once again 
Bix comes to the rescue with a typical and 
perfectly moulded solo. Incidentally, this 
is the rarest of the four, and has long since 
been deleted from the Parlophone catalogue 


JIMMY YANCEY 
Yancey Stomp / State Street Special; Tell 
"Em About Me / Five O’clock Blues. 
(HMV 7EG8062). 

After the late Jimmy Yancey’s somewhat 
belated recognition in 1939, Victor were 
enterprising enough to record a fine album 
of his solo work. The six selections from 
this album were all issued over here on 78 
some years ago, and no doubt it was 
difficult to decide which four should be 
reissued on EP. It is a pity not to have 
“The Mellow Blues” and “Slow & Easy 
Blues’, but the remaining four are certainly 
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representative of Jimmy’s work both as a 
boogie painist and sensitive blues artist. 
“Yancey Stomp” is a variation of ‘The 
Fives” which Jimmy had recorded in the 
same year for solo Art, and a very exciting 
and brilliant piece of work it is too. Subtle, 
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inventive and wonderful jazz. Much the 
same can be said about “State Street 
Special” with its brilliant right hand work 
against shifting left hand patterns. This 
again is the very essence of good jazz. 
“Tell "Em About Me” states the melody 
rather more positively than the others, and 
is played in barrelhouse style, whilst the 
last selection is a delightful example of 
Jimmy’s blues playing, with just a touch of 
Spanish tinge. This is a record that just 
has to have a place in every real jazz 
lovers collection. The greatness of Yancey’s 
playing is captured wonderfully on all 
these, and there are very, very few players 
of his stature left today. P:T. 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
(Columbia SEG7545) 

American Vocalion recorded and issued 
these sides in 1933/4 when Williams had 
Ed Allen (tpt) and Cecil Scott (clt) as his 
chief sidesmen. Another mainstay was tuba 
player Cyrus St. Clair, and Chick Bullock 
took the vocal honours. This group made 
“Looka there, ain't she pretty’ and 
“T’ain’t nobody’s business,”’ whilst “Sugar 
blues”’ sees the addition of Pete Brown on 
alto. The music rides nicely, even though 
the drums are shockingly recorded for so 
late a date. “Sunny side of the street” 
completes this interesting record, which 
comprises entirely new material as far as 
English release is concerned. SL. 
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JAZZ JUBILEE 

This year the programme did not 
start well. It began with the Skrivanek 
band. These boys are getting fat and 
middle-aged, they are lacking in jazz 
spirit and they played their usual corn. 

Next came all-out corn but of a more 
vital nature, The Okefenokee Jug Band 
which had an imported Jug man, 
Barney Shanks and a novelty man, 
Slim Underwood, on fife, sweet potato, 
Jug and I forget whatever else. Making 
up the remainder of the band in the 
outlandish extremes of country rags, 
jeans and make-up were Blake Reynolds 
Ralph Peters, tuba; Warren Smith 
(I got lost between the euphonium and 
the helicon) Rico Valesse, trumpet; and 
the Fire House Five drummer, Monty 
Mountjoy. 

By hillbilly standards it is good jazz 
but by our standards it can’t be anything 
but corn. 


ROSY McHARGUE 

The Rosy McHargue Ragtimers were 
next and this good-looking group of 
fellows were splendid and sharp in 
their personal appearance. These are 
the quiet ones and there is no misfit 
in their ranks, so that there is a warm, 
easy unity in their playing. Nothing at 
all hot or powerful but really on the 
beat and very sexy. It is enjoyable to 
watch Rosy lift his tall length out of a 
chair to play a clarinet chorus. He plays 
on the way up and, like slow-motion 
at the cinema, it seems like it takes half 
a solo for him to unfold. And afterward 
there is that broad, shy smile. He had 
Garner Clark on cornet, Ray Leather- 
wood, bass, George Defebaugh, drums, 
Don Owens, piano; and Moe Schneider, 
tram. 

They played “Dark Town Strutters 
Ball,” “Saints” and “Charleston” and 
on the last number a slim little chick 
in the shortest possible skirt gave a 
leggy demonstration of the charleston 
dance steps. It didn’t appear that all of 
her heart got into her act, although it was 
a good technical performance. 

The George Lewis band came next 
and with them a heavy sadness. On 
Wednesday night, George received a 
telegram that his wife had died of a 
heart attack and he was on a New 
Orleans bound plane at seven o’clcock 


that morning. So it happened that the 
Lewis band played the Jubilee without 
George Lewis. If sympathetic emotions 
can help at such times, then George 
Lewis is assured of a wealth of loving 
concern from great numbers of people. 
For the Lewis band there is a high and 
bright place in the affections of many 
people—a special place reserved for 
them and, now, over that high and 
bright and special place there is a dark 
cloud. Many were the eyes and ears 
that missed him Jubilee night and many 
were the thoughts that went to the 
sorrowing man who was far away in 
New Orleans. 


When Frank Bull introduced the 
Lewis band and announced the reason 
why George was absent it looked for a 
shaky moment like every man in the 
band was going to break down—even 
Joe Darensbourg who was playing in 
Lewis’ place. They went quickly into an 
up-tempo ‘Canal Street Blues” and it 
is their habit to play this number so 
fast that it is hardly recognizable. It 
was powerful and effective although 
Joe Darensbourg couldn’t quite get with 
it. The sheer power of this rocking, 
swinging band never fails to bring on a 
feeling of awe and afterwards the riotous 
acclaim. Slow Drag was magnificent in 
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bucking up and rocking the band and 
I wonder how many people saw what a 
fierce thing he was doing. For a little 
while it seemed like Drag was lifting 
and carrying the spirit of the whole 
band with his own fierce spirit. His bass 
was stomping and gutty yet there was 
nothing harsh nor jarring nor labored 
in its amazing strength. More than once 
Slow Drag has had Kid Howard in a 
state of awe and shaking his head in 
disbelief and full of respect and love for 
this truly great bass man. The Lewis 
band without George became a happy 
band again. Jim Robinson was as lyrical 
and high-riding as ever; Marrero 
brought down the house with banjo solos; 
joyful Kid Howard growled and scatted 
his vocals while interpreting the rhythm 
in his uninhibited ways of moving with 
the beat. The rhythm section remained 
one of the wonders of the world. 

They came up with three new num- 
bers, “Under the Hawaiian Sky,” 
“Walking with the King”, a spiritual 
which Kid Howard growls through in a 
most unconventionally, un-spiritual and 
uninhibited manner. If he is going to 
walk with the Lord he’s gonna walk it 
his own natural way. **Hoe Alice Hoe” 
was fresh as a newly minted coin with 
New Orleans written all over it. They 
rode out in the finest style followed by a 
thunder of applause. 

1 wonder what the tired-in-spirit and 
the corn-inclined musicians think when 
they hear this music and its thunderous 
reception ? 

After the intermission, the audience 
was assaulted by the loudest clamor of 
the night. The Fire House Five Plus Two 
in violent red shirts, fire hats and the 
nerve-tingling shrieking of a fire engine 
siren. It was the super-corn! 


LATE AND LOADED 

Coming this late on the program, 
Pete Dailey was certain to be loaded. 
Pete is a natural jazzman, early and 
sober or loaded and late and he never 
goofs. He is a witty fellow and this 
band’s sense of fun has no corn in it. 
They played in the hot tradition, true 
barrelhouse music, perhaps too easy- 
going for the tougher side of life, but 
they reach some satisfying heights too. 
Pete’s blues cornet in the background of 
the solos on “Swanee River’ was very 
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fine and could knock any blues lover out. 

There were new faces in Pete’s band 
this year, the young Jerry Fuller to 
whom Pete paid a sincere and fine 
compliment, Jack Goss on banjo was 
in the place of Lennie Esterdahl who is 
out with a badly fractured arm and 
Basil (Bass) Dupree. Long-time stand- 
bys Skippy Anderson was at the piano, 
Warren Smith on tram. 
BUGLIN’ SAM 

The rotund Bugle-Sam Dekemel 
comes from the rowdy entertainment 
field rather than from the world of jazz. 
His performance was a barrelhouse act 
exhorting everyone to whoop it up. He 
uses jazz forms to rouse and excite and 
he is very good at what he does. He 
blew so hard that no one would have 
been surprised to see his bugle uncurl 
into a straight length of tubing. There 
are no keys, no sharps nor flats on a 


-bugle and it was fantastic to hear the 


growling, gutty sounds of trumpet Jazz 
issuing forth. 

The New Orleans all-star front line 
backed Sam in a featured spot on the 
program. Smilin’ Jack Delaney, tram; 
George Girard playing a fresh and 
glistening kind of trumpet and the deep 
and broad-toned clarinet of Raymond 
Burke. A local rhythm section supported 
this imported front line in a truly 
astonishing fashion. Stan Wrightsman 
was at the piano, Phil Stephens at the 
bass and Rolly Culver was at the drums. 

This band also played softly behind 
Joe Mares as he made his speech and 
read the official document of greeting 
from Mayor Morrison of New Orleans. 
And behind Frank Bull as he introduced 
Johnny St. Cyr. I don’t believe that it 
was intended for them to play but 
someone picked it up and the others fell 
in and it added much interest to the 
talk. 

JOHNNY ST. CYR WAS HERE 
Johnny St. Cyr “took” everybody. 
It is the kind of thing I can’t find words 
for and it leaves me shaking my head and 
at a loss for an expression of it. I feel 
fortunate, indeed, that I am not one 
who underestimates the profoundly 
loving nature of early New Orleans Jazz. 
What can seem to be roughness and 
technical faults are, in reality, a richness 
of mature emotion ‘that is lived and the 
sympathetic and profound understan- 
ding of the infinitely varied aspects of 
that kind of rich living. There is very 
little in the art of western civilization 
that can approach its depth and 
maturity. 

Whatever he played on, an old 
borrowed guitar with a loose bridge and 
a high, stiff action, Nappy Lamare’s 
amplified guitar, or his own instru- 
ment, he electrified everybody with a 
powerful rhythmic beat that was also so 


easy and subtle that many people of this 
modern day would not believe it possible 
When he played “Rosetta” and “The 
Pearls” as solos they were sheer beauty 
with the warmthof rich living glowing 
in them. I would like to hear a present 
day “Hot Five” with Ory, Don Ewell, 
Scobey and perhaps either of the 
youthful clarinetists, Earl Scheelar or 
Bill Carter. Johnny said that he intends 
to move to Los Angeles so this is not 
wishful dreaming. It could happen. 

NEW ORLEANS, NEW ORLEANS 

Next came the New Orleans all-star 
front line with the fine-fitting local 
rhythm section. This mixing of musicians 
from the opposite ends of this large 
country does not always come off well 
and sometimes breaks up into ragged 
fragments, but these fellows melted 
together into a band that was more than 
anyone anticipated. 

It was well shown that there is 
something about New Orleans that 
causes extraordinary music. Delaney, 
Girard and Burke are of extremely 
different types and each one is extra- 
ordinarily expressive of himself. The 
accent could not be more heavily laid 
on individualism yet this band had an 
unusual unity, unusual fire, even an 
unusually developed technical facility. 
The untrammeled spirit and fire of 
these second (and third?) generation 
traditional Jazzmen make the West 
Coast’s similiar technicians in the big- 
studio-big-loot league seem rusty and 
tired and second-rate, technically. 

The New Orleans boys seem to love 
their music more but it is in the spirit 
that so much counts and these boys 
have got it. Getting down to the bone 
of the matter of technical musicianship 
there isn’t much the New Orleans men 
could teach our local jazzmen about 
technique but they did give our boys a 
whopping big lesson in Jazz Spirit. 
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There was a jam session at the 47 
club, including Johnny St. Cyr on 
guitar, which lasted into the after hours 
and made history hereabouts and will 
be talked about from now on. They 
roused some of our boys into playing 
jazz no one knew they could play, and 
generally woke everybody up. 

This Burke cat is something to 
reckon with for he is a formidable 
musician from a tough school, yet he 
blows beautiful and sensitive clarinet. 
The chubby and very blonde Delaney 
looks like he is smiling all the time 
even when he is blowing hard that 
strong and beautiful trombone. 

Girard is sharp as a blade in the 
elert uninhibited shake-dancer of jazz. 
As far as I know, nothing like George 
Girard has ever happened before and it 
was worth the price of admission to 
watch him. And with all this technical 
excellence, this all-out romping spirit, 
Delaney and Burke and Girard leave 
full measures of the sweetness, the 
beauty and the sensitivity inside the 
traditional framework which is exactly 
the way it ought to be. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 

The news came to us from Alton 
Purnell that Punch Miller amazed 
people when he appeared in a New 
Orleans club playing and singing as 
fine as he ever did. I believe that 
Punch appearing at a Jubilee or any- 
where on the West Coast would be 
sensational as would the appearance 
of Dewey Jackson whom at last report 
was playing in St. Louis. George 
Mitchell is in Chicago but it is not 
known whether or not he is playing. 
Or even, if he would be approached as 
Bunk was approached, he would play 
again. Why only Bunk and Not 
Punch Miller, Dewey Jackson, Natty 
Dominique and George Mitchell? 
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RECENT AMERICAN 


Compiled by 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 

St. Louis Blues; Yellow Dog Blues; Love- 
less Love; Aunt Hagar's Blues; Long 
Gone, Memphis Blues; Beale St. Blues; 
Ole Miss; Chantez-less Bas; Hesita- 
ting Blues; Atlanta Blues “ inch 


ch) 
OLUMBIA CL 591 
BAKER, LAVERN 
Tweedle Dee; Tomorrow Night ATLANTIC 1047 
BARNET, CHARLIE 
! Got it Bad; East Side; West Side; Juice 
Head Baby; | Cover the Waterfront; 
My Old Flamc; As Long as | live; Sweet 
Lorraine; Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I've seen CLEF MG C-164 
BASIE, COUNT 
Nails (arr. Harding); Howzit (arr. Hard- 
ing); Little White Lies; I'll Remember 
April EPIC EP 7029 
Extended Blues; Be My Guest; Oh, Lady 
Be Good; Blues for the Count and 
Oscar; | Want a little Girl; Song of the 
Islands; Goin’ to Chicago: Sent for you 
Yesterday; Bread; There's a Small 
Hotel; Tippin’ on ‘the Q.T.; Blee Blop 
Blues (12 inch) CLEF MG C-633 
You're Not the Bread; There's a 
Small Hotel; Blee Blop Blues CLEF EP-251 
BERT, EDDIE (Vinnie Dean, Duke Jordan, Art 
Mardigan, Clyde Lombardi) 
Interwoven; Broadway; Around Town; 
Kaleidoscope DISCOVERY EP.20 
BIG, JOHN 
Mean Woman; Hey, Little Girl COLUMBIA 40345 
Oop Shoop; Your Cash Ain’ t Nothin’ 
But Trash OKEH 7045 
BLACKWELL, OTIS 
Ain't Got No Time; My Josephine JAY-DEE 794 
BLAKEY, ART 
Wee-Dot; Mayreh; A Night in Tunisi 
BLUE 


isia 
_ BLP 5038 
~_ i4 the Time; If | had you; Confirm 
BLUE NOTE BLP 5039 
BRADSHAW, CAROLYN 


Oh, | like it; This is the Night CHESS 4861 
BRA DSHAW, TINY 
Stack of Dollars? = Fruit KING 4747 
BROOKS, DONNA 
Between the Devil and the Deep; Come 

Rain or Come Shine VENUS 102 
BROWN, ROY 
Black Diamond: Worried Life Blues KING 4743 
BROWN, TOMMY 
Southern Woman; Remembe- Me UNITED 183 
BRYANT, RUSTY 

DOT 4120 


House Rocker, Danger Blues 
CONDOLI, E 
The Big Top; Se. Louis Blues Boogie CAPITOL 2972 
CLAYTON, BUCK (Ruby Braff, Buddy Tate, 
Benny Morton, Jimmy Jones: Aaron Bell, 
Steve Jordan, Bobby Donaldson) 
Just a Groove; Kandee; | Can't po 
Started; Love Is Just th 
Corner ANGUARD VRS-8008 
CLOUD, CLAUDE 
Beginner's Mambo; If | can live to see the 


Day M.G.M. 11847 
COOPER, BOB 
Group Activity; Excursion; Polka Dots & 
Moonbeams; Way You Look Tonight; 
Solo Plight; Lisbon Lady; When the Sun 
Comes out; She Didn't Say Yes CAPITOL’ H.6501 
CUES, TH E 
Forty ‘Leven Dozen Ways; Scoochie 


Scoochie LAMP 8007 
DASH, JULIAN 
Zig-Zag; So Let It Be VEE-JAY 117 
DAVIS, ILES 
Blue Haze, | & 2 PRESTIGE 893 


Take-off; It never entered my Mind; 

Well; You Needn't; Lazy Susan; 

Weirdo; The Leap BLUE — BLPS040 
Solar; You Don't iis What Love 

"ll Remember April PRESTIGE PRLP 185 
DAVIS, WILD BILL 
Come Rain or Come Shine; Wailing for 

Moondog OKEH 4-7033 
DONALD, LOU & CLIFFORD BROWN 
Carving the Rock; You Go To My Head; 

Bellarosa BLUE NOTE BLP 5030 
ECKSTINE, BILLY 
Ona Sweet Kiss; Love me M.G.M. 11855 
ELGART, LES 
It Ain't Necessarily So, | & 2 
ELLINGTON, DUKE 
Chile Bowl; 12th Street Rag Mambo 


COLUMBIA 40353 
CAPITOL 2980 


RECORDS 


New East St. Louis Toodle-oo; New 
Black and Tan Fantasy; Creole Love 
Call; The Mooche; Mood Indigo; 
Sophisticated Lady; Solitude; In a 
Sentimental Mood; Caravan; | Let a 
Song go out of My Heart; Do nothing 
till you hear from Me; Don’t get 
around much anymore (12 inch) COLUMBIA CL.558 
FARMER, ART (Rouse, Silver, Heath, Taylor, 


Bank) 
Evening in Paris; Elephant Walk PRESTIGE 894 
FITZGERALD, A 
If you don't, | know who will; An empty 

Ballroom DECCA 29259 


FIVE ROYALES, THE 
Devil with the Rest; Monkey Hips and 
Rice KiNG 4744 
FULSON, LOWELL 
Reconsider, Baby; | Believe I'll Give It Up 


CHECKER 804 
GARNER, ERROLL 
Rosalie; There's a Small Hotel MERCURY 70487 
GELLER, HERB 
Sleigh Ride; Silver Rain EMARCY 16016 


GETZ, 

tsola) 
Fascinatin’ Rhythm; Minor Blues; | didn’t 

know what Time it was; Tangerine 

(12. inch) NORGRAN MG N-1008 

GILLESPIE, DIZZY 
Manteca Theme; Contraste; Jungla; 

Rhumba-Finale; Night In Tunisia: Con 

Alma; Caravan (12 inch) NORGRAN MG N-1003 
GORDON, BILL 


STAN (Brookmeyer, Williams, Kotick, 


Two Loves Have |; Bring My Baby Back GEE 12 
GREER, JOHN 
Wait till after Christmas; We wanna see 

Santa do the Mambo GROOVE 0038 
GRIFFIN, JIMMY 
A Love Like You; You took My Loving DOT 15223 


GRIFFITH, GAYLE 
Rockin’ and a-Knockin'; 

Anchor My Heart 
GUITAR, SLIM 
Twenty-five Lies: Sufferin’ Mind 
GUNTER, ARTHU 
Baby, Let's Play House; Blues After 

Hours EXCELLO 2047 
HAMILTON, 

EPIC 9086 


Star of Love: Hus 
HAMILTON, ‘SISTERS, THE 
My Blue Heaven: Garden of Eden COLUMBIA 40368 
HAYES, LINDA 
KING 4752 


My Name Ain't Annie; Let's Babalu 
HERMAN, WOODY 
Mexican Hat Trick; er Serenade CAPITOL 2960 
HIGGINS, CHU 
One More Time; Dye rats Mambo SPECIALITY 539 
HOOKER, JOHN LEE 
Bad Boy; Cool Little Car MODERN 942 
HOPE, ELMO (Frank Foster, Freeman Lee, 
Heath, Blakey) 
— Abdullah; Chips; Later For You 
w T d2; Maybe So BLUE NOTE BLP5044 
IRVIN. CURTIS 
Cheatin’ on Me; Make a little Love RPM 417 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS 
Little Jeff; Jacquet Jumps: Blue Nocturne 
On Your Toes; R.U. One? Jatap Conga 
Talk of the Town: Heads CLEF MG C-167 
AMES, ELMORE 
tanding at the Crossroads; Sunny Land FLAIR 1057 
JAMES, HARRY 
Muskrat Ramble; The ,Touch COLUMBIA 40354 
JAZZ DANCE (McPartland, Russell, Archey, 
Pops Foster, The Lion, Wettling) 
Jazz Blues; Ballin’ the Jack; ‘Royal Garden 
Blues; The Saints JAGUAR JP.80! 
JOHNNY & MACK 
Money, a Money; Don't ever close 
the Doo DE LUXE 6063 
JOHNSON, BUDDY 
| never had it so good; There's no one 
like you MERCURY 70488 
JOHNSON, JAY JAY (Brown, Lewis, Jimmy & 
Percy Heath, Klook 
Get Happy; Lover Man; Capri; Sketch |; 
Turnpike; It could happen to You 
BLUE NOTE BLP 5028 
(with Winding, Klook, Mingus) 
Bernie's Tune; Lament; Blues for 
Trombone; Co-op; Reflections: Blue in 
Twos SAVOY MG 15038 
JONES, LITTLE JOHNNY 
Hey, Hey; Doin’ the best | can 
ORDAN, LOUIS 
ut some Money in the Pot; Yeah, 
Yeah, Baby ALADDIN 3264 


I'm Gonna 
EMERALD 2003 


SPECIALITY 536 


ATLANTIC 1045 
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STANLEY DANCE 


KAMINSKY, MAX 
Jazz on the Campus; Sister Kate; Shim- 
me-sha Wabble; Whiffenpoof Song; 
| Had My Way; Ugly Chile; Satanic 
Blues; Carey me back to Old Kaminsky 
VICTOR LJM-3003 
KING, 8.B. 


You upset me Baby; Whole Lotta Love RPM 416 
KING, 
EXCELLO 2046 


Strollin’ Time; Mambino 
KNIGHT, MARIE 
Trouble In Mind; What More can! do? DECCA 48327 
KRUPA, GENE (Teddy Wilson, Bill Harris, 

Eddie Davis, Ray Brown, Shavers) 
Dancing in the Dark; Nearness of You; 

You are too beautiful; Tenderly; 

Autumn In New York; Who's rhythm; 

Second Helping Blues; Bloozy Woozy; 

Meddie my Minor; Windy (12 inch) 

CLEF MG C-63i 

LEGGE, WADE (Lou Hackney, Ai Jones) 
Perdido; Dream a Little Dream of Me; 

Wade Leg’s Blues; A Swedish Folksong; 

Dance of the Infidels; Aren’t You glad 

you're you; These Foolish Things 

Why don't you believe me BLUE NOTE BLP 503! 
Lewis, MEADE LUX (with Louis Bellson) 
Spooney Sam; Mama's Bounce; Shoo- 

boody; Hangover Boogie; Yancey’s 

Last Ride; Bush Street Boogie (12 inch) 


CLEF MG C-632 
LEWIS, RICHARD 
Sweet Dreams; Still Drifting 
LIGGINS, JIMMY 
No more Alcohol; Boogie Woogie King 


ALADDIN 325! 

LITTLE WALTER 
Mellow Down Easy; Last Night CHECKER 805 
LOWE, MUNDELL 
Spring Will be a little late; Pantomime; 

Prelude to a Kiss; There goes Rusty; 

How long has this been going on?; 

Darn that Dream; Spring is here; 

Street of Drearns; Takin’ the Blues for 


ALADDIN 326! 


a Walk VICTOR LJM 3002 
LYNN, CHERRI 
Baby, I’m Gone; Wait APOLLO 463 
MABON, WILLIE 
Poison Ivy; Say, Man CHESS 1580 
MARVIN, & JOHNNY 
Sugar; Kiss Me MODERN 94! 


MARTIN, FRANK 
Blues For Baby; Come Back, Baby 
MAYFIELD, PERCY 

You were Lyin’ to me: My Heart is 
cryin’ SPECIALITY 537 
McCLAM, PRO 
Cinemascope Baby; Please Leave Her 


CAPITOL 2967 


Alone VEE-JAY 
McLOLLIE, OSCAR 
Dig that crazy Santa Claus; God gave us 

Christmas MODERN 943 


MILTON, ROY 
How can} live without you; Tell it like it is 


SPECIALITY 538 

MOODY, JAMES 
Over the Rainbow; Jack Raggs 
MOORE, BILLY 
Here It Is, Come and Get It; Pour the 

Corn, John M.G.M. 11848 
MOSS, RETA 
You never had it so good; When Day is 

Done; Happiness is a thing called loe; 


PRESTIGE 896 


Memories of You CLEF EP-256 
MOTLEY, FRANK 
New Hound Dog; Snatch it BIG TOWN 408 
MUSSULLI, BOOTS 
Little Man; Blues in the Night CAPITOL 65006 
NEWSOME, JIMMY 
M.G.M. 11849 


Do that thing; My little child 
NIEHAUS, LENNIE 
I'll take Romance; You stepped out of a 
Dream; I'll remember you; 
Day; Prime Rib; Bottoms Up; 
Out; Whose Blues CONTEMPORARY C2513 
ORIGINAL FIVE BLIND BOYS 
Have you talked to the man upstairs; 
In the Garden PEACOCK 1735 
OTIS, JOHNNY 
Shake It; | Won't be your Fool no more 
PEACOCK 1636 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
Summertime; | didn’t know what time it 
Was; Bloomdide; Melancholy Baby 


CLEF EP-255 
PEACOCK ORCHESTRA 
Muskrat Ramble; Solitude 
lf | Give my heart to you; Papa loves 
Mambo 


TICO1093 
TICO 1092 
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PEPPER, ART (Claude Williamson, Monte 
Budwig, Larry Bunker, Jack Montrose) 
Straight Life; Deep Purple; What's New? 
Way You Look Tonight; Cinnamon; 
Nutmeg; Thyme Time; Art’s Oregano 
DISCOVERY DL 3023 
PETERSON, OSCAR (Brown, Steller, Kessel) 
Oh, Lady be good; Body and Soul 
CLEF (LP) MGC-168 
PHILLIPS, FLIP (Peterson, Ellis, Brown, Rich) 
Lemon Aid 21; I'll never be the same; 
All of me; I've Got the World on a 
string; Almost like being in Love; 
Lady’s in Love with you; Singing the 
Blues; Birth of the Blues (12 inch) 


CLEF MG C-637 
PORTA, JOHN LA 
Fluid Drive; Right around Home; The 
Old Man’s Touch; This hectic Life; 
Quarto; Fringe Area DEBUT LP-10 


POWELL, BUD (George Duvivier, Arthur 
Taylor) 
Reets and |; Autumn in New York; | 


want to be happy; Sure Thing; Glass 
enclosure; Collard Greens and Black- 
yaa ‘ag Polka Dots and Moonbeams; 
BLUE NOTE BLP 504! 
POWELL, MEL (with Quinchette and Bobby 
Donaldson, d) 
Borderline; Makin’ Whoopee; Avalon; 
Quin and Sonic; What's New; If 
Dreams came true; Cross your Heart 
(12 inch) VANGUARD VRS-850! 
POWELL, MEL (with Ruby Braff and Bobby 
Donaldson, d 
Thigamagig; You're my thrill; Button up 
your overcoat; Don-Que-De; Bouquet 
Ain't she sweet; Take me in your arms; 
California, Here | come (12 inc h) 
VANGUARD VRS-8502 
PRADO, PEREZ 


Marilyn Monroe Mambo; Steam Heat VICTOR V.5892 


RANEY, JIMMY 
Miner; Some other Spring NEW JAZZ EP 1701 
Double Image; On the Square NEW ~ EP 1702 
Stella by starlight; Joanne; Back an 

Blow; Five NEW IAZZ LP 1103 
REED, LULA 
Jealous Love; Sick and Tired KING 4748 


RESTUM, WILLIE 
= Note Boogie; Restum in Peace 


CAPITOL 2962 
ROLAND, JOE 
Jingle Bells; Let it Snow SEECO 4157 
OLLINS, SONNY (with Kenny Dorham) 
Movin’ Out; Bumsy; Selio; Silk ’n’ Satin 
PRESTIGE LP 186 


R. & B. 1302 


SALDAND, OSCAR (instru) 
Bop Hop; Mambo Hop 


LONG PLAY 33) RPM. 


‘sHIS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. 


SHORTY ROGERS 


MASTER’S VOICE” 


(RECORD DIVISION) 


SALVADOR, SAL 
Cabin in the Sky; Round Trip CAPITOL 65005 
(with Frank Sokolov, Johnny Williams, Kenny 
O’Brien, Jimmy Campbell) 
Gone with the Wind; Get Happy; My 
Old Flame; This can’t be Love; ae 
for Words; After you'r 
BLUE NOTE BLP 5035 
SHANK, BUD (and Three Trombones) 
Wailing Vessel, Baby’s Birthday Party; 
You don’t know what Love is; Sing 
something simple; Valve in ns 
Cool Fool; Little Girl Blue; Mobile 
PACIFIC JAZZ PJLP-14 
SIMS, ZOOT 


Howdy Podner; Indian Summer; Toot 

No. 2; What's New? NEW JAZZ LP 1102 
STITT, SONNY 
Stairway to the Stars; Sonny Sounds PRESTIGE 886 
SUTTON, DICK 
Avalon; Softly as in a Morning Sunrise; 

I'm coming Virginia; Anything for you; 

Liza; How About You?; You're lucky 

to Me; Peg O’ My Heart JAGUAR JP 802 
SWING Hi -~SWING LO 
(Webster, Quebec, Carney, Clayton, Bigard, 

Hamilton, BennyMorton, Heard, Catlett) 
I've found a New Baby; Limehouse Blues; 

Slapstick; Conversing in Blue; Blues 

for Clarinets; Basically Blue; Blues in 

My Music Room BLUE NOTE BLP 5027 
TATE, BUDDY 
Jackie: Sent for you yesterday BATON 206 
TAYLOR, BILLY (Ear! May, b, Charlie Smith, d) 
Bird Watcher; Cool and Caressing PRESTIGE 895 
TAYLOR, SAM 
Tara's Theme; The High and the Mighty M.G.M. 11882 
THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA 


Sing and Shout; I’m so Glad DECCA 48324 
THOMPSON, HELEN 

Oh, Baby; Way back in the Woods DAWN 210 
THOMPSON, SONNY 

Cat on the Keys, | & 2 KING 4746 


TJADER, CAL (Tjader, timbales and vibes, Al 
McKibben, b and conga, Richard Wyands, p, 
Eddie Cane, p, Armando Peraza, conga and 
bongos, Jerome Richardson, flute). 

Goza; Panchere Mabere; Alegres Congas; 

Mambo Moderno; Afro Corelombo; 

Ritmo Caliente; Mambo Inn; Alegres 

Timbales; Mueve la Cintura; Bernie’s 

Tune FANTASY 3-17 
TRAVIS, NICK 


Nick’s Knacks; They All Laughed; Tickle- 

tee; Travismo; Jazzbo’s Jaunt; bo 

Don’t know wjat Love is; Cohn 

In the Nick of Time a. inch) VICTOR LM 1010 
VAUGHAN, SARA 
Idle Gossip; Make Comfortable, 

Baby MERCURY 70469 


8-11 
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RECORDS 


GREAT CASTLE STREET 


WALKER, WAYNE 
You Got the best of Me; Now is the time 
for Love CHESS 4860 
WALLER, FATS (ex radio transcriptions) 
Baby Brown; Viper’s Drag; How can you 
face Me; Down Home Blues; Dinah; 
Handful of Keys; Solitude; Crazy bout 
ny baby; Tea for Two; Believe it, 
Beloved; Hallelujah; De Me a Favour; 
California, Here | come; I’ve got a 
feeling |'m falling; My fate is in your 
hands; Ain’t misbehavin; Poor Butter- 
fly; St. Louis Blues; E-Flat Blues; Alli- 
gator Crawl; After You’ve Gone: You’re 
the Top; Blue Turning Grey; Russian 
Fantasy; Sweet Sue; Somebody Stole 
My Gal; Honeysuckle Rose; Moon is 
Low; Sheik; Where were you the night 
of June 3rd? Clothes Line Ballet; Don’t 
Let it bother you (2 x12 inch) 
VICTOR LPT-6001 


WALLINGTON, GEORGE (Frank Foster, Dave 
Burns, James Cleveland, Oscar Pettiford) 


Frankie and Johnnie; Baby 
Summertime; Festiva’ 
Bum BLUE *NOTE BLP 5045 


WARE. AMES DEACON 

Oooh-ow;: | cried for You STAGE 105 

WEsSS, FRANK (Joe Wilder, Henry Coker, 
Urbie Green, Osie Johnson, Jimmy Jones, 
Oscar Pettiford) 

Pretty Eyes; Wess of the Moon; I'll be 
Around; Danny's Delight; All 
Life; Frankly Speaking; Rom 

COMMODORE FL 20032 

WESTON, RANDY 


Get out of Town; Just one of those things 

I've Got you under my skin; | love you; 

What is thing called Love?; Night - 

Day; In the still of the Night; | Get 

Kick out of You RIVERSIDE RLP 2508 
WILSON, GERALD 
Mambo, Mexicano, | & 2 FEDERAL 12196 


WILSON, TEDDY (Arvell Shaw, J. C. Heard) 
Air Mail Special; Night and Day; Nice 

work if you can get it; Cheek to 

Cheek; East of the Sun; Autumn in 

New York; Isn't it Romantic? You go 

to my head CLEF MG C-I56 
WRIGHT, MARVIN. LEFTY 
——w Home Boogie; Boogie Mambo 


0063 
YANCEY, JIMMY 
Yancey's Mixture; Death Letter Blues; 
Midnight Stomp; Boodlin’; At the 
window; Sweet Patootie; The Rocks 
PAX LP 
YOUNG, CECIL 
Who Parked the Car, | & 2 KING 4749 


p.M. 
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HALF NELSON 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to correct an error which 
appeared in my ‘Jazz Record Library’ 
recommendation in the November issue 
of J.J. I stated that the trumpet solos in 
‘Struggle Buggy’ / ‘Don’t You Think I 
Love You’ were by Dave Nelson but in 
actual fact they are by King Oliver. Both 
Hugues Panassie and Brian Rust are quite 
certain that it is Oliver and therefore it 
seems that the King was still a fine trumpet 
player in 1930, contrary to general belief. 

Eric TOWNLEY, Kenilworth 
SHORT, BACK AND SIDES 
Dear Sir, 

I feel I must protest about the letter you 
printed from Mr. Toft of Bury, in the 
October issue of J.J. 

The Colyer Band gave a concert at 
Cleethorpes in August and all I can say is 
that it must have been a different band to 
the one Mr. Toft heard. I think the one we 
heard was the one Jazzman’s Diary heard 
too. Colyer was his usual self, but 
the clarinet played the same Lewis— 
Tesch phrases in every number and 
the trombone, when you could hear him, 
was just as bad. The rhythm section was 
drowned out by the banjo being placed on 
top of a microphone. All this Mr. Toft may 
like, but when he says that Chris Barber is 
“good but insipid and watered-down in 
comparison” he ought to weigh his words 
far more carefully. 

A week or two later I spent a fortnight 
in London and went to hear Barber 
several times, what a difference—Sunshine 
excelled in everything he did, and Barber 
is in a class of his own, BOTH sides of the 
Atlantic. Pat Halcox has proved himself 
well worthy of Colyer’s place too. The 
rhythm section swung the band along 
beautifully, and they all played as a band 
should do—together. 

No, I’m afraid Colyer made the biggest 
mistake of his career when he sacked those 
boys because they wanted to play “Black 
and Tan Fantasie’ and ‘Double Check 
Stomp” as well as “Sing On” etc. 

May I also add that I enjoy your maga- 
zine greatly, especially Derrick Stewart- 
Baxter and Lightly and Politely. 

MIKE TILLEY, Grimsby 
INTOLERABLE 
Dear Sir, 

In “Jazz Journal’ of October, 1954 
appears an article by Mr. Douglas Hague 
entitled *‘A Defence for British Jazz.” 

In criticising Barry Ulanov’s article in 
Metronome he defends most stoutly—and 
correctly—the British Jazz fan and British 
Jazz artists Humphrey Lyttelton and 
Freddie Randall. I must be in complete 
agreement with this. But in almost the same 
breath Mr. Hague condemns Barry Ulanovs 
misdirected opinion that ‘‘Ted Heath’s 
band is one of the finest examples of 
British Jazz.” 

This mistake seems to be made far too 
often, for I have seen reports in the lay 
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Press and even other musical periodicals 
on the same line. One in fact went so far 
as to name “The King of British Jazz’’ as 
Ted Heath and the ‘King of Jazz” as 
Benny Goodman! 

I feel it is about time this mistake was 
cleared up. Ted Heath does not play jazz— 
either traditional or modern. He may 
merit the title of “King of Swing’ but let 
us have no more of this business of saying 
that he represents good English Jazz. 

I hope this will end the fallacy for always, 
otherwise if Ted Heath is said to be playing 
good jazz some people might believe this 
and be misdirected into thinking that the 
really good British Jazz bands like Lyttelton 
and the Saints on the traditional side, and 
Ronnie Scott for the moderns are not 
playing the real stuff. This I am sure no 
lover of jazz could tolerate to any degree 

Gnr. C. J. HENTy, M.E.L.F. 27 
A CHAMPION FOR KENTON 
Dear Sir, 

In the latest issue of Jazz Journal, 
Messrs. Hope and Linsell in writing an 
article on Progressive Jazz, joined the noble 
constellation of ‘controversial’? writers. 
Last month we had an article by another 
candidate, namely Wilfred Lowe. Even a 
personal favourite, Mr. Lightly and Politely 
has been known to stray on to their 
territory. Their technique seems to be to 
write their articles thus :— 

““Kenton’s music is a science not an 

art form!!” 
(Gasps of surprised annoyance from 
Kenton fans) 
the Paul Whiteman of the 1950’s!!"" 
(Fans throw up their hands in horror) 
**Louis Armstrong can’t play for nuts!!!! 
(Screams of anger, letters from 
Humphrey Lyttelton and others pour 
in upon the Editor). 
and so on. They lay on statement after 
statement, striving perhaps to shock us 
readers into agreeing with them. 

Did Hope and Linsell really consider 
Kenton with an open mind? In their article 
they say something like: ‘‘Let us consider 
the music of Kenton and his arrangers 
Bob Graettinger, Bill Russo and Pete 
Rugolo.” They then go on to tear but one 
of these arrangers to bits (Haven’t L & P 
and Gerald Lascelles said enough about 
this Modern World anyway?) Not only do 
they ignore Russo and Rugulo, but do not 
even mention the work of Bill Holman or 
Shorty Rogers. Who cannot admire Shorty’s 
writing in “Round Robin.” Possibly 
Graetinger is of no musical importance 
maybe his music is pretentious nonsense, 
but Kenton is capable of attaining great 
heights when he wishes. (I notice now, 
thankfully that Stan is returning to his 
early, “Artistry in Rhythm” style music 
and is forsaking his strings and celestial 
chorus). 

Hope and Linsell also failed to mention 
any of the ex-Kenton west coast modernists 
dealt with so ably by Alun Morgan, namely 
Shorty Rogers, Shelly Manne, Art Pepper 
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and company. Surely in their capable hands 
Jazz is progressing in the right direction. 

They age accepting only certain influences 
of contemporary classical music (which 
after all, is influenced in its turn by jazz) 
while retaining the rhythmic pulse and 
improvisation of jazz proper. 

Let’s hope—no pun intended—that they 
will continue to produce good jazz and 
good music. 

Thanks, Jazz Journal, for much good 
reading. 

Cc. G. Hawes, Hove 4 


THANKS TO HUGUES 
Dear Sirs, 

Just a few lines to answer the question 
raised by Messrs Craig and Aveyard in the 
November issue of “Jazz Journal’’: it is 
Garwin Bushnell who plays alto sax on 
Bessie Smith’s ‘‘Nobody knows you when 
youre down and out.” It would be hard to 
recognize him on this side but it’s easy to 
identify him on Bessie Smith’s “J got what 
it takes,’ which was recorded at the 
same session. 

HuGues Panassiz, Montauban, France 


THE JAZZ JIGSAW 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to detail and make a few 
comments upon the shocking mess that 
EMI are making with regard to jazz record 
releases on 33 and 45 rpm discs. James 
Laughton has commented already upon the 
Muggsy Spanier muddle but since then 
several more blunders have been committed. 

Louis Armstrong. In October, 1953, 
Columbia 33S1007 was issued; in June of 
this year came Columbia SEG7514; and in 
September, 1954 they give us Columbia 
33SX1029. All four titles on SEG7514 
are repeated on 33SX1029 so that if in June 
a person bought the 45 EP disc and now 
wants the other eight titles on 33SX 
1029 for his collection his 45 EP 
becomes worthless and can be thrown in 
the dust bin. Even then he will find that if 
he bought 33S1007 last year one title— 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue—is repeated 
on 33SX1029. 

Louis Armstrong. Collectors are driven 
to distraction on the HMV label as well as 
on Columbia. In July HMV DLP1036 is 
issued and in September comes 7EG8028. 
The !atter contains two titles—I Gotta 
Right to Sing the Blues and He’s a Son of 
the South—which were included in the LP 
and two titles—Sitting in the Dark and 
Hustlin’ and Bustlin’ for Baby—which 
were not on the LP. 

Duke Ellington. Those who bought HMV 
DLP1025 and now consider purchasing the 
Johnny Hodges 45 EP on HMV 7EG8030 
find that two items—Queen Bess and 
Squatty Roo—are on both records and so 
must either go without Hodge’s Junior Hop 
and Going Out the Back Way or once again 
duplicate titles. 

Bix Beiderbecke. Columbia continue this 
foolishness this month with 3381035 which 
duplicates two out of the four titles which 
were issued in September on the 45 EP 
disc SEG7523. 

These examples should suffice to show the 
chaotic jazz record releases being made by 
EMI. If this goes on the jazz record collector 
will either have scores of items duplicated 
or he just will not buy and wish that LP 
and EP had never been invented. 

The only way to stop the present appal- 
ling mess is for the matter to be taken up 
by Jazz Journal and for collectors to write 
to EMI ‘firmly and politely’ on the subject 
with which this letter has dealt. 

Yours truly, 
Eric TOwNLky, Kenilworth 
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‘HUMP H’ 
(continued from page |) 

Hall concert promoted by Wilfred Van 
Wyke. The band, resting on its laurels 
rather, had tended to become with- 
drawn from the noisesome commercial 
world. Full professional status had 
been discarded in favour of a system of 
playing when the spirit moved rather 
than when the agent called. Last 
month gave the first concert opportunity 
to hear Lyttelton in a conventional 
front line for some years, and of course 
to hear John Picard—recruited from 
the Cy Laurie Band. 


JOHN PICARD 

The Concert was a great success 
and so, judging by the applause, was 
John Picard. His best number was a 
duet with Humph on ‘Basin Street Blues’ 
which received such a screaming ovation 
that the two of them played the same 
thing again for an encore. This is 
is surely an innovation at a Jazz concert. 
John is not the trombonist that Keith 
Christie was, but them he had plenty of 
time to improve. On stage he adopts 
the frenetic stance of an_ Illonois 
Jacquet, which may be the first signs of 
a developing sense of showmanship. 

Humph continues to dominate his 
band and any concert in which he 
appears, as much by his flow of person- 
ality as by his playing. His whimsical 


humour, which crept slyly through his 
book, is always in evidence when he is 
compering a concert. This is especially 
the case at the Conway Hall when the 
band is playing to a packed house of 
regular followers. Parlophone couldn’t 
have picked a better place at which to 
record a live concert, and their ‘Humph 
at Conway Hall’ LP is sure to be a 
good seller, though perhaps twelve 
long playing inches is overdoing it. 

Whether the band has returned to 
the conventional pattern by adopting a 
trombone player isn’t certain. Doubt- 
less the fans are a lot happier with the 
present set up. Most of them must 
have been a little pushed to explain 
their fanatical allegiance to the great 
man when he was dabbling with 
bongos and the Paseo band. Anyway, a 
good rooty-toot trombone makes the 
continued presence of a saxophone 
bearable. No matter what one’s views 
are on Humph’s playing, it has to be 
admitted that he achieved undying fame 
by becoming the first and probably the 
only jazz man to have his home life 
written up as a feature article for one of 
the National Women’s Weeklies. 


(continued from page 2) 


Five plus Two, the Dixieland Jubilees 
etc., or perhaps they have been issued a 
couple of years too late to have any 
real effect. 

Certainly | am convinced that if 
there is to be any resuscitation of the 
revival, and there is still time, the 
musicians and public (especially the 
musicians) must re-examine the type 
of music that started the revival off in 
the first place and broke down the 
initial barriers of prejudice. They must 
stop taking their cues (a) from coloured 
men whose main attribute is that they 
happen to have been born in New 
Orleans (e.g. George Lewis); (b) from 
the old warhorses who rushed back to 
jazz as soon as they realized that the 
ancient sack was still stuffed with 
dollars (e.g. Louis Armstrong); and (c) 
from slick but soulless technicians who 
know how to handle their instruments 
but are quite innocent of jazz feeling 
(e.g. the Lawson-Haggart Group). 

This article posed the question 
‘Decline or Fall?” and I have tried to 
account for the decline. I honestly 
don’t think the fall has taken place yet, 
but I must admit that the decline has 
taken the revival so low that there isn’t 
much room for the slide to continue. 
This year should provide us with a 
definite answer. 


EP 28 
EP 29 
EP 30 
EP 31 
EP 32 


10-310 


10-410 
10-420 


10-418 


SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND 
CY LAURIE BAND 


RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 


YOUR NEW YEAR'S 
° RESOLUTION A SPIN IN THE 
RIGHT DIRECTION 


Extended Play 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 


ROLF BLOMQUIST AND HIS BAND 
Jumping with Queen Anne / Walking feet / Pops / Subway 


Previously released 78 rpm 


SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND 
CY LAURIE BAND 
MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 


For signed photograph of Lars Gullin, Tony Kinsey, Ronnie Scott, and Norman Burns, send 24 stamp to 
ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London W.C.1. 


Tel. No. MUSeum 1810 


Wild man blues/King Porter Stomp 
Joe Turner blues / Stockyard strut 
Sage Hen Strut / The Mooche 


Seamen’s Mission / Lester Leaps in 


Four or five times / Dr. Jazz 


Forty and tight / 2.19 Blues 
Once in a while / Pleading the Blues 


Big bear stomp / Daddy Do 
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COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 


American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


NOTTINGHAM 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 
The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Staford, E.C.6. 


LONDON (continued) 
Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 


LIVERPOOL. 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


CROYDON 


Addiscome Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


ASSOCIATION 
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General 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


RECORD WEAR STARTS AT 
THE STYLUS. Estimated life of a 
sapphire is 300 standard or 100 
LP sides. Renew your needle in 
time—it's too late when wear 
can be heard. B.S.R.-5/11. Acos. | ——— 
and GPX-6/8. Studio 9/3. Connoi- 
sseur-13/7. Decca X/M/S-13/I1. 
Garrard Astatic-8/7. Garrard 
Magnetic-17/11. For old or worn 
78s we can supply.003 radius for 
Connoisseur, X/M/S and Acos. 
(7/-). Send cost of sapphire only 


E.17 (LAR 1880) 


Bob & Tradition Jazz Records wanted (78 & 
LP) W. MOXSOM 206 Forest Road, London 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 


Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD COLLECTORS 


WANTED—YOUR 
CORDS. 
or what have you ? 


j bold type : 6d. per word 
ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
UNWANTED RE- | —“White Hart.’ Southall— 
78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, | Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
Cash or exchange— | 83, 105 and 607. 


home or abroad.—Write, 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, 
Street, London, W.!. (Ger. 1604). 


phone or call: | 


Club Notice 
Board 


| Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


Oxford | 


PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
Tuesday at ‘‘Railway Tavern’’ 


and pick-up head where necessary 
iamond styli for all pick-ups 
£3. 15. 0 each (.003-£4. 0. 0.) 
S.R.S. (Dept. IK) 11, Heatherley 
Drive, Ilford, Essex. 
Friendships. Pen & Personal. 
Introductions all districts. All ages 
Photos. Send 5d., stamps for 
fascinating details and free photo 


book—Ed 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 8 
BARGAIN jazz read- 


Hey, let’s swap JAZZ discs! | want all 3 
speeds. Mainly instrumental. 
Condition at least VG. Will swap 25 for 20 
if no list is used. Mine are all JAZZ. No junk. 
Answer by AIR, | will too. Stamps, books, and 
Mags. also wanted. BILL DEPPE, Pollocksville, 


0/0. Write for 


New or old. payments. 


AMERICAN LPs for sale. 
and modern. 


enue, Dewsbury. 


£5/1 illustrations. Eas: 

Stamford, Dept. HI9., 20 College 

Parade, Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6 


Traditional, swing 
None issued in this country. 
W. Heughan ‘‘Hatherleigh’’, 


| Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
Band ‘JAZZ CARDINALS’’. 
Weekly Subscription |/3d. only. 


Will anyone interested in becom- 
ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details te: 
21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
Kent. S.A.E. appreciated 


Moorlands Av- 


ing. PICKUP magazine — 


many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 
3 copies for 1/3. ox 1005, 


Jazz Journal. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY 
231 Baker St., London, N.W.!. 
Founded 1940. 

Members everywhere. Write for 
Particulars. 

MUSICIANS. Send for free list 
of 1200 Evergreens in correct 
key for your instrument, and 
improve your busking. Spencer, 
19 Warwick Avenue, Bedford. 


LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED 
RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS"’ or 
**DISPOSALS"’ in these columns for 6d. per 
record—Mini 3—Maxi 20. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 

640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 
ERIC  SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 


GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
| SOC. Record recitals. 

Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 
Street, London, W.C.!. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - — Jelly Roll Morton 


Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 

3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


BASIC JAZZ ON LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 


Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 5/6 
3 ’ ” ” ” ” 3/6 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS ‘FATS’? WALLER 
Price 2/9 —- post free 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT! 


WITH 


SUPER SEVEN SERVICE 


A stock of British American and Foreign Jazz Records of all 
kinds, unexcelled in this country. 


2 Jazz Books and Magazines. 

3 Studio quality transcriptions. 

4 All Musicians’ Requirements. 

5 High Grade Electronic Equipment 
6 Gramophones and Accessories. 


7 And, of course, ‘“The Mag-List’’ (Annual Sub. 6/-—-No. 6 now 
ready!) 


SENT ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 


+ + + + 


THE SWING SHOP — MITCHAM LANE 
LONDON S.W.16 


J.R.R.A.. OF COURSE! 


P.S.: Hate to brag, but there is no satisfactory substitute 
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CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
EPV1017 
Bernie’s Tune/Walkin’ Shoes 
Nights~at the Turntable/Lullaby of the Leaves 


EPV1028 
Frenesi-Freeway 
Soft Shoe-Aren’t You Glad you’re you 


COLEMAN HAWKINS & ORCHESTRA 
EPV1021 
It’s only a paper moon/I surrender dear 
Bah-u-bah/Sophisticated Lady 


BUD POWELL’S MODERNISTS. 
EPV1033 
Bouncing with Bud/Wail 
52nd Street Theme/Dance of the Infidels 


ILLINOIS JACQUET & HIS ALL STARS 
V2294 

Robbins Nest 

Jumpin’ at the Apollo 
GENE NORMAN’S “JUST JAZZ’? CONCERT 
V2296 

Perdido (Pts. 1 & 2) 


JONAH JONES TRUMPET SOLO 
(With Alix Combelle Sextet). 
V2297 

Confessin’ 

Love is just around the corner 


HENRI RENAUD BAND 
LDEI11 


1. Wallington Special/2. Lisa 
3. Boo wah/4. Something for Lili 


FRANK FOSTER QUARTET 
LDE112 


Escale a Victoria/The thingx we did last Summer/ 
Just 40 Bars 
My heart stood still/Fat Shoes/I’ll take romance 


JOHNNY HODGES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
EPV1018 

Perdido/Hop, skip and jump 

Mood Indigo/Sweet Lorraine 
ROY ELDRIDGE & HIS “LITTLE JAZZ’’ 
EPV1019 

The Man I Love/Easter Parade 

I Remember Harlem/Wild Driver 


JERRY WIGGINS TRIO 
EPV1029 
Coffee Time/Three Little Words 
Candy/S’posin’ 
THE BUDDY POWELL TRIO 
EPV1030 
My heart stood still/Embraceable you 
Woody’in you/You’d be so nice to come home to 


TAB SMITH AND HIS ALTO & ORCHESTRA 
V2299 
All my Life; Seven Up 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
V2300 
Variety Drag; Half Nelson 


GEORGIE AULD QUINTET 
V2301 
The things we did last summer; Taps Miller 


EARL CADILLAC ALTO SAX & ORCHESTRA 
V2314 
Paris Canaille; Adios 


GIGI GRYCE OCTET 

LDE113 
1. Paris the Beautiful / 2. All Weird / 3. Strike up 
the band 
1. Chez Moi / 2. Hello / 3. Purple Shades 


RED NORVO TRIO 

LDE115 
Can’t we be friends/Blues for Tiny/Somebody loves 
me/Deed I Do 
Our Love is here to stay/Signal/You are too beautiful/ 
The best thing for you 
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